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TO-DAY. 


New words to speak, new thoughts to hear, 
New love to give and take; 

Perchance new burdens I may bear 
To-day, for love’s sweet sake. 


New hopes to open in the sun; 
New efforts worth the will; 

Or tasks, with yesterday begun, 
More bravely to fulfil. 

Fresh seeds for all the time to be 
Are in my hands to sow, 

Whereby, for others and for me, 
Undreamed-of fruit may grow. 


And if, when eventide shall fall 
In shade across my way, 

It seems that naught my thoughts recall 
But life of every day,— 


Yet if each step in shine or shower 
Shall be with Thee for guide, 

Then blest be every happy hour 
That keeps me at Thy side! 


-_— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Massachusetts legislative committee 
on woman suffrage is as follows: 

SENATE. 

Chester W. Kingsley, of Middlesex. 

Edwin L. Pillsbury, of Suffolk. 
HOUSE. 

Charles K. Brewster, of Worthington. 

Samuel L. Gracey, of Salem. 

Irving L. Russell, of Somerville. 

Jeremiah J. Keane, of Holyoke. 

Thomas W. Bicknell, of Boston. 

William H. Brooks, of Hanover. 

James M. Cronin, of Worcester. 


+++ 
*~e+ 


For fifteen years Massachusetts suffra- 
gists have annually petitioned the Legis- 
lature for presidential as well as munici- 
pal suffrage by statute, and for a constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting all political 
distinctions on account of sex. Special 
stress, however, has been laid upon muni- 
cipal suffrage, as the most natural step to 
be first taken. Annual hearings have been 
had upon these three distinct points, and 
no objection has been made to either of 
them on the ground of constitutionality. 
More than once joint committees on wom- 
an suffrage have favorably reported bills 
enabling Massachusetts women to vote for 
presidential electors, and about one-third 
of the members have voted for them. All 
this has made so little impression on the 
Boston Daily Journal that it mentions the 
demand for presidential woman suffrage 
asa novelty, and goes into an extended 
argument to prove that the Legislature 
has no right to grant presidential suffrage 
to women. 








++ 
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The objections of the Daily Journal are: 
1, that the State constitution confers the 
right to vote for governor, lieut.-governor, 
State senators and representatives upon 
male citizens ; and 2, that the U. 8. Consti- 
tution provides that the electors for repre- 
sentatives in Congress shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature. 
But since the question is not the election 
of State officers or of representatives in 
Congress, these objections do not touch the 
point at issue, which is the appointment of 
Presidential electors. In the choice of the 
latter the Legislature is expressly author- 
ized to appoint the electors ‘tin such man- 
ner as the Legislature may direct.” And 
inasmuch as the U. 8. Constitution is “‘the 
supreme law of the land, anything in 
State constitutions to the contrary not- 
withstanding,” this right of the Legislature 








could not be impaired by any State limita- 
tions, even if such existed, which is not 


the case. 
———-- -#@e- 


The right of women to be made voters 
for Presidential electors by act of legisla- 
ture will become of practical importance 
whenever and wherever, as now in Kan- 
sas, women have municipal suffrage. The 
dominant party will gladly double its ma- 
jority and secure permanent suprerfacy by 
extending suffrage to women. 
—e-o—____— 


The large vote cast for a womun on the 
school board in Cambridge, Mass., has 
been generally regarded as an indication 
of a goodly public sentiment in favor of 
women’s holding such positions, and in- 
cidentally as a promising sign for woman 
suffrage. The Cambridge Tribune, how- 
ever, endeavors to extract from the inci- 
dent a moral to the contrary effect. It 
intimates that the women ought not to 
have worked for any given candidate just 
because she was a woman, and that such 
action is not calculated to make friends 
for woman suffrage. “‘W. S. L.,” in a 
letter to the Tribune, very pertinently re- 
plies : 


Her friends advocated her election, not 
alone because she is a woman, but because 
she adds the qualification of womanliness 
to the scholarship and ability usually ex- 

ected of members of the school board. If 
t is against the cause of suffrage to try to 
elect a woman on the school committee 
because she is a woman, is it not against 
the best interests of the city to try to de- 
feat her for that reason? in the conven- 
tion that nominated Mr. Gilmore for mayor, 
on the first ballot, Dr. Annie Clark Stewart 
had 21 votes, Dr. Walsh, 21, and Annie 
Stewart Clark, 1. If the intent of the votes 
was taken into account, Dr. Stewart had 
the nomination. It was accounted a tie, 
and the presiding officer, not approving of 
women on the school board, cast his vote 
for Dr. Walsh. A reconsideration made the 
final vote 22 for Dr. Stewart and 26 for 
Dr. Walsh. ‘The people, menand women, 
who believe that the schools should be sep- 
arated from politics, worked for Dr. Stew- 
art, and can point with pride to a vote of 
4,389 without a nomination by any of the 
three parties, while the successful candi- 
date of three parties only got 610 votes 
more. The fact that in one precinct every 
registered woman but one voted, and that 
the general average of women voting is far 
higher than that of men, is something of 
which the new voters may well be proud; 
it establishes beyond question the fact that 
when women see that they can accomplish 
some good by a vote, they will be sure to 
cast it. 


++ 
e+ 


Those persons who found an argument 
against woman suffrage in the credulity of 
the women imposed upon by Mrs. Howe, 
the woman banker, will now have a chance 
to employ the same reasoning in regard to 
the masculine victims of the Electric Re- 
fining Company. 

— -% oe 

There are more than 2,700,000 women in 
Belgium engaged in industrial pursuits, 
mostly very poorly paid. But when one 
woman asks to be a lawyer—a profession 
in which ability commands honor and 
profit—her application is refused by the 
court, and she is told that a woman’s 
sphere is to marry, not to labor for her 
own support. 

OO 


George William Curtis in Harper's Weekly 
says: 

‘*No English public man of the standin 
of Lord Salisbury has made so engualiied 
a profession of his faith in the practical 
desirability of wry the suffrage to 
women. John Stuart Mill, the especial 
champion of the rights of women in Eng- 
land, although a member of Parliament, 
was regarded as a philosopher and econo- 
mist rather than a statesman. There was 
for some time an annual presentation of 
the subject in Parliament by Mr. Jacob 
Bright, and a very respectable and intelli- 
gent vote supported the motion. In this 
country also a similar vote 1s sure in almost 
any legislature upon a similar proposal. In 
the constitutjonal convention of New York, 
Charles J. Folger, afterward secretary of 
the treasury, and Sanford E. Church, 
afterward chief justice of the Court of 
Appeals, each the leader of his party in 
the convention, voted in the committee of 
the whole to strike out the word ‘‘male” 
from the suffrage clause of the constitu- 
tion. It was an expression of opinion only, 
but it was interesting as the opinion of two 

ractical political leaders. Among the em- 
nent American public men to-day, Senator 
Hoar holds the same view as Lord Salis- 
bury. He sent word to the recent annual 
meeting at Cincinnati of the American 
Women Suffrage Association: ‘My belief 
in the wisdom and justice of the demand 
that women shall be admitted to the ballot 


grows stronger every year.’ In Vermont, 
mindful of logic 











, and with a touch of ex- 
cellent humor, a petition is preparing to 
be presented to the next Legislature re- 
spectfully asking that the property of 
women who are not represented shall be 
exempted from taxation, except for school 





pumpenns, in determining which they al- 
ready have a vote. If any unwary Vermont 
statesman should contemplate replying 
that they are ‘virtually’ represented, he 
must refresh his recollection of the reply 
of New England to the claim of the British 
ministry, before Concord and Lexington, 
that the colonies were ‘virtually’ repre- 
sented in Parliament.” 


a ee 





It is reported from Wisconsin that Mr. 
Kinley, the Republican candidate for 
County Superintendent of Schools in 
Oconto County, was elected by the votes 
of thirty women in Pesaukee. His oppo- 
nent, Mr. Gilkey, Democrat, has been con- 
testing the election in the Circuit Court of 
the county on the ground that the women 
were not entitled to vote. Judge Hastings 
has decided that they were, and that 
Mr. Kinley was lawfully elected. It will 
be remembered that the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature of 1885 passed a law giving women 
the right to vote at all elections pertain- 
ing to school matters. The Supreme 
Court of the State ruled that this gave them 
the right to vote for ‘tall school officers.” 
A County Superintendent of Schools is un- 
doubtedly a school officer, and it is not 
easy to see how the right of the women to 
vote for him could be denied. 


+ oo 


SUFFRAGE REVIVAL IN WESTERN NEW 
YORK. 


ELLINGTON, CHAUTAUQUA Co., N. Y., ) 
JAN. 4, 1889. j 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Persons at a distance can have no ade- 
quate idea of the existing interest in woman 
suffrage, amounting to a general awaken- 
ing, throughout Western New York. The 
once unpopular subject of equal rights has 
suddenly grown in favor, the number of 
its advocates being greatly multiplied 
among both sexes. The cause will be best 
explained by a brief history of what is 
now known as the ‘Chautauqua County 
Political Equality Club.” One year ago, 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell of Albany 
visited the city of Jamestown, and im- 
mediately thereafter, several ladies of very 
high character met to organize the First 
Political Equality Club of Jamestown. 
Through this influence, twelve other clubs 
soon sprung into existence at various other 
points in the county, when it was deemed 
expedient to form them into a county 
organization; accordingly a convention 
was called at Jamestown, Oct. 31, for this 
purpose. A distinguished citizen and 
lawyer, C. R. Lockwood, who has been 
both counsellor and helper, gave the use 
of his fine Opera Houser 

Delegates and others from various local- 
ities came in large numbers. A fine as- 
semblage was convened. The legitimate 
business of the convention being disposed 
of during the afternoon, the evening was 
given to Mrs. Howell. For more than an 
hour she interested and instructed a large 
audience with her able lecture. Her sub- 
ject was ‘‘Our Outlook.” It was so well 
received that the justice and propriety of 
giving women an authoritative expression 
of opinion are settled among many. Mrs. 
Howell has since been recalled to the 
county to lecture before several of the 
local clubs, enthusiastic meetings being 
held in some towns, especially at Kennedy, 
an enterpising little village on the railroad 
line from Jamestown to Buffalo. A finely 


uniformed cornet band voluntarily es- 
corted the speaker to and from the 
church. An appropriate tribute being 


paid them by Mrs. Howell, they responded 
by enrolling their names as members of 
the club. The badge adopted was a yellow 
ribbon. 
Yellow Ribbon, My Friends,” and fifty- 
six others of both sexes came forward and 





A song was sung, ‘‘Put on the | 


placed their names upon the already large | 


roll of members. This club has done good 
work from the first, having kept up regu- 
lar lessons in Civil Government, also 
taking part in town affairs, securing most 
of the school offices. Their example is 
very Stimulating. 

Women quite generally attend the regu- 
lar annual school meeting throughout this 
county. The propagators of this second 
great Chautauqua idea are realizing some 


truths about their sex not clearly under- | 


stood before. Women relieved from the 
necessity of toil by a competence, often 
secured to them by others, 


sink into | 
intellectual insignificance through self- | 


indulgence more readily than men, who | 


have the direction of public affairs to some 
extent; and, again, those who are obliged 
to seek the means of self-support are lim- 
ited and overcome often for lack of any act- 
ual power. Women need no longer be 


afraid of politics, having been admitted so 
completely in the late contest. Anna Dick- 
inson, speaking from decorated platforms 
in Indiana, surrounded by both sexes, is 
but one illustration of what has been given 
them to do, everywhere urged to attend 
the political gatherings of all parties, 
walking arm in arm with voters up to the 
very day of election and then left outside. 
Doubtless, many men all over the country 


felt a pang of regret at being obliged to | 


forego the delightful companionship that 
had been theirs thus far. Despondent ones, 
despair not! Listen for the word being 
passed along the line from Chautauqua: 
“We're coming, twenty-five millions more. 
To us the signs seem favorable, the hori- 
zon bright with hope, betokening the near 
approach of the day when it shall be 
decided to give woman her just share of 
the suffrage.” H. H. 
——* oe —_—_______ 
ACTIVE WORK IN RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., JAN. 4, 1889. 
Editor Woman's Journal : 
Our leagues have held some very in- 
teresting meetings as follows: 





Dec. 5, the Anthony and Washington 
League held its regular meeting for the 
study of ‘*Civil Government.” 

Dec. 12, the Pawtucket League me 
with its president to listen to a paper read 
by Ex-Goy. Littlefield on the early history 
of their city. Hon. H. B. Metcalf and 
others took part in the general discussion 
that followed. 

Dec. 31, at4 P. M., the Apponaug and 
Couesett League met with their presi- 
dent. <A district committee of two women 
for each place was elected to ascertain all 
matters relating to public schools, find out 
when a vacancy occurs on the school 
board, and try to have part of the board 
composed of women. 

Dec. 31, at 7.30 P. M., Lawyer Eaton, 
of Providence, addressed a full meeting of 
the Valley Falls League on the legal status 
of the women of Rhode Island. 
ber of questions were asked and answered 
in regard to some of the unjust laws, and 


it was decided that two petitions be pre- | 


sented to the General Assembly this year; 
one to do away with the necessity of a 
separate acknowledgment of the wife in 
signing a deed, which is only a form; and 
the other that the husband may not pos- 
sess all the wife’s personal property if she 
die intestate, under the present ‘husband's 


right to administer on the wife's estate | 


without account.” 

Jan. 2, | met the Anthony and Washing- 
ton League. Three women were elected 
to do the same work as in Apponaug. 

Jan. 3, at 3 P. M., the R. 1. Association 
held its regular monthly meeting, to listen 
to Mrs. 8. 8S. Fessenden, of Malden. Her 
remarks were very fine. She said: 


‘Don’t be afraid of the contamination of poli- | 


tics. Virtue should be made of sterner stuff. 
The idea of duty should influence women, for 
God has created them for a great purpose. Our 
Republic cannot longer afford to continue the in- 
justice of woman’s disfranchisement. Women 
need the ballot for their own protection. They 
should vote for the enlightenment and develop- 
ment of womanhood; for the advancement of 
temperance and purity, and all causes that are 


dear to their hearts and closely allied to the home; | 


for the help of weaker and less favorably situated 
sisters. 
have been so many years taught submission, and 
because they are prejudiced with the idea that 
they are created subordinate.” 


The president of the association, Mrs. 
Chace, made remarks in the line of Mrs. 


Fessenden’s thoughts, and brief addresses | 


were also made by several members of the 
society. At six o’clock tea was served, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 
LOUISE TYLER, 
R. I. State Organizer. 
—_————_+-oo- 


ANOTHER “EQUALITY CLUB” IN NEW 
YORK. 


LILy DALE, N. Y., JAN. 7, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

At a preliminary meeting of the friends 
of woman suffrage held in the Hotel 
parlors on the Cassadaya Camp Grounds, 
Lily Dale, Chautauqua County, N. Y., 
Mrs. 8S. M. Carroll in the chair, it was de- 
termined to organize a Woman's Political 
Equality Club. ‘The following ofticers 
were elected : 

President, Mrs. Marion H. Skidmore; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Susan M. Carroll; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Orpha E. 
Tousey. 


We hold fortnightly meetings. Thus 
far they have been well attended. The 


numbers increase at every meeting and 
much interest is manifested. We send 
you a list of our thirty-one members. 
Judging from present indications we shall 
soon have a large society. 

This is new business to most of us, but 
we are laboring to inform ourselves and to 
be prepared to wield the ballot intelli- 
gently, hoping and expecting that the 
privilege will be ours in the near future. 
Any instruction or help in our work will 
be thankfully received. : 

Orpua E. Tousey, Sec’y. 


A num- | 


Women don’t want to vote, because they | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Dr. Mary McCrILuis has been chosen 
superintendent of the National Temper- 


ance Hospital, and Dr. Bessie Cushman 
resident physician. 


Miss Lyp1a E. BECKER, editor of the 
English Women’s Suffrage Journal, has 
been elected for the seventh time to the 
Manchester School Board. 


Mrs. MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT is 
Hon. President of the newly formed 
Women’s Liberal Unionist Association for 
the West of Scotland. 


Miss HARRIET Hosmer, the sculptor, 
isin St. Louis, Mo., endeavoring by per- 
sonal effort to aid the establishment of a 
fine arts school. 


Miss Lorrie E. GRANGER has been 
elected president of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association. Iowa has 25,000 

| teachers and 650,000 pupils. 

| Rey. IpaC. HULTIN, a graduate of Mich- 

| igan University, has charge of a Unitarian 

| Church at Des Moines, Ia., and preaches 
twice every Sunday. Her congregation 
has more than doubled in two years. 

Mrs. M. 8S. CuMMINS, principal of the 
High School, Helena, Montana T., has 
just been elected president of the Terri- 
torial Educational Association of Montana, 
at its recent session in Butte City. 

Mrs. SCHARLIEB’S chronicle of the ad- 
vance in science and medicine is interest- 
ing in a personal and statistical way. The 
conclusion of this symposium will be 
awaited with no little interest. 


Mrs. ‘CLARA A. HELEN has presented 
to the City of New York a drinking-foun- 
tain dedicated to the newsboys of New 
York. A site will be selected for it on the 
borders of the City Hall Park. 

Miss MAy RICHARDSON, who represent- 

ed Southwark on the London School Board 
| for six years, is now devoting herself to 
industrial pursuits. She has bought the 
Co-operative Store at Bedford Park, Chis- 
wick, has greatly extended it, and is 
making it a success. 

Mrs. ZERELDA G. WALLACE lately gave 
a woman suffrage lecture at Cotton Plant, 
Ark. It had been arranged that the Rev. 
Joseph Jones, a brother of the Rev. Sam 
Jones, should speak after Mrs. Wallace on 
the other side, he being a strong opponent. 
When Mrs. Wallace sat down, Mr. Jones 
rose and announced that he was converted, 
and should henceforth encourage rather 
| than oppose the movement. 

Miss HELEN BLACKBURN, of Bristol, 
| England, has just published ‘*‘A Women’s 
Suffrage Calendar for 1889."* As in pre- 
vious years, the little annual is a fund of 
useful information. ‘This time it contains 
such additional items as a list of women 
who hold degrees in arts and science, and 
some concise facts about county councils. 
The Women’s Penny Paper suggests that 
Miss Blackburn should add next year a list 
of women’s papers throughout the world. 


Mrs. MILLER, of LaFayette, Col., on 
whose farm a rich vein of fine coal has 
been discovered, is a public-spirited wom- 
an and gives away land freely as sites for 
public buildings; but every lot given or 
sold is accompanied with the stipulation 
| that the land shall revert to her if liquor is 
| ever sold upon it. In this camp ofa few 

hundred souls, she has refused $2,000 for 

a lot upon which to build a saloon. 

Miss MAry A. GREENE, who lately 
graduated with honors at the Boston Uni- 
| versity Law School, has translated for the 
Chicago Law Times a work on ‘**The Wom- 
an Lawyer,” by Prof. Louis Frank. Prof. 
Frank was one of Mile. Popelin’s support- 
ers in her recent effort to secure admis- 
sion to the Brussels bar. His work is said 
to be interesting and exhaustive. The 
translation is made with the author's per- 
mission, and will run through several 
issues of the Law Times, beginning with 
the current number. ‘ 

Mrs. MARIANNA ARNOT-OGDEN has 
founded a well-equipped free hospital 
in Elmira, N. Y. She gave it over 
into the hands of the board of manage- 
ment the other day, in the presence of a 
large number of prominent citizens, in- 
cluding Protestant, Roman Catholic and 
Jewish clergymen. The hospital is for 
the benefit of the people of Elmira ‘*with- 
out regard to age, sex, color, creed or 
nationality.” This is the consummation 
of a purpose long entertained by Mrs. 
Ogden to do something with her great 
wealth for the benefit of Elmira, “‘the 
place of my earliest associations and the 
scene of hallowed memories.” She lives 








| now in New York City. 
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AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING AMERI- 
CAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
{Continued from Last Week.) 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN, NEB., NOv. 17, 1888. 

Much lasting work has been done in our 
State d the year. Early last spring 
Mrs. E. L. Saxon canvassed the State and 
o ized a number of suffrage societies. 
erever she went she was cordially re- 
ceived and greeted with crowded houses. 
The Woman’s C. T. Unions have superin- 
tendents of franchise, and that department 
has been represented by earnest, intelli- 
gent, dignified women, who have made 
many converts. Much substantial work 
has also been done by the Prohibition 
party orators and organizers; to them 
more credit is due for the large increase of 
sentiment for equal suffrage in this State 


than can be justly claimed by any other | 
Its speakers seldom omitted | 
to impress their audiences with the right- | 


organization. 


eousness of our cause, while upon their 
banners were inscribed *‘No North, no 
South! No Saloon! No Sex in Citizen- 
ship.” The favor with which these senti- 
ments throughout the State have been re- 
ceived, during the canvass just closed, is 
largely the basis for my favorable report. 
The Nebraska State Suffrage Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Omaha, 
Dec. 3, after which I shall be able to make 
a more complete and detailed report. 
Mrs. D. G. KING. 


IOWA. 
Des Mores, IA., NOy. 18, 1888. 
The lowa Woman Suffrage Association 
has done a good work the past year in the 
way of agitation and education. During 


the second week of last December a bazaar | 


was held in Des Moines. Owing to the 
short time in which the preparations were 
made and to the year being one of almost 
unprecedented hard times in Iowa, it was 
not a great success, counted in dollars and 
cents, but as a sentiment-maker, those 
who had charge of the bazaar felt at its 
close that it could not be surpassed. The 
daily press of the city declared the even- 
ing entertainments, the dinners and sup- 
pers, the arrangement and decorations ex- 
cellent and successful. Margaret W. 
Campbell, the indefatigable superintend- 
ent of the bazaar, spent nearly three months 
in the work, sending out hundreds of letters 
and circulars, holding parlor-meetings and 
giving public lectures. 

In accordance with a resolution passed 
at the annual meeting of 1887 many wom- 
en of the State made an attempt to vote at 
the fall election. Three women in Des 
Moines and about twenty in Chariton after 
taking the prescribed oath had their names 
duly registered. But their ballots when 
presented were refused, as were those of 
their sisters in other parts of the State. 
No woman voted. 

At the opening of the last Legislature 
hope was entertained of favorable action 
upon our question, and not without reason. 
Gov. Larrabie had in his biennial message 
commended municipal suffrage for women 
to the thoughtful attention of the legisla- 
tors. The presiding officers of both 
houses were friendly to the measure, and 
a special committee on woman suffrage 
was appointed in the House of Representa- 
tives and one on constitutional amendments 
and suffrage in the Senate. Early in the 
session a bill was introduced into the 
House for municipal and school suffrage 
and reported favorably by the committee. 
March 2 the bill came up for action. 
After a lively discussion, it was engrossed 
by a vote of 49 yeas to 42 nays. ‘The final 
vote was taken a few days later and the 
bill killed by a vote of 53 nays to 45 yeas. 
Had the members voted as they did on en- 
grossment, the bill would have received 
two more than enough to pass it, but six 
men changed their votes and two left the 
room to avoid voting. The joint resolu- 
tion on amending the constitution by strik- 
ing out the word male passed the House 
with a majority of 40 votes. The consti- 
tutional amendment resolution and the 
municipal suffrage bill were both reported 
favorably to the Senate by the committee, 
but further than this no action was taken 
upon the question by that body. This 
record is not quite as bad asitseems. We 
who are on the ground and have been 
watching the course of legislation for the 
past eighteen years know that woman 


umph in this State as it did last winter. 


The friends in the House were in earnest | 


and worked hard for the passage of the 
bill. The vote is the most encouraging 
one we have ever had. It is true, previous 
Legislatures have given larger votes in 
favor of a constitutional amendment; but a 
vote for a constitutional amendment car- 
ries with it no responsibility, it is merely 
a vote to pass the responsibility on to 
somebody else, while a vote for municipal 
suffrage is a vote for the immediate enfran- 
chisement of women, for woman suffrage 
now and here. That forty-five men were 
brave enough in spite of the opposition of 


party press and party leaders to stand up | 


and be counted on the side of right and 


justice points toa public opinion behind 


them which will before very long compel 
the law-making power of Lowa to heed its 
just demands. 

Our Woman Suffrage Home upon the 
State Fair ground was much enjoyed this 
year. It was the general expression of 
those visiting it thatit was the neatest, the 


cosiest, the most homelike place upon the | 


ounds. Mrs. Sarah Jacque of Ridge- 
le, Ia., had charge of the cottage during 
the fair. She kept the doors hospitably 
open to all comers from early morning un- 
the crowd oy pe in the evening. 
Every day found in attendance and busy 
at work from four to six women, members 
of the State and Polk County Associations. 
The work consisted of getting names to a 
woman suffrage register, _ Biving out litera- 
ture, and securing subscriptions to woman 
suffrage papers. The heading of the regis- 
ter reads as follows: ‘‘We, the undersigned 
‘citizens of the State of Iowa, believe that 
woman should vote on equal terms with 
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men.’ One thousand three hundred and | 


twent signatures were obtained ; an 
honorable roll, co the names of 
mp? of the representative men and wom- 
en of Iowa. 


| By invitation of the Equal Rights Society | 
| of Des th on , 


Moines, Helen Gougar visited 
the city while the aes 8 e bill 
was pending in the Legislature. She ad- 


- dressed a large audience in the hall of the 


House of Representatives, the evening of 
the 16th of February. In September, " 
Blake, of New York, on her return from 
California, spent some time in the State, 
and gave several woman suffrage lectures 
in the larger towns and cities. 

Woman —w is one of the special lines 
of work of the W. C. T. U. of Iowa. Mrs. 


Callanan is the efficient franchise superin- | 
tendent, and she is pushing the work with | 
Her report, made | 


characteristic energy. 
at the late State convention of that body, is 
a most gratifying account of work accom- 
plished. I quote the following: 


‘We engaged the Rev. Annie H. Shaw, and 
made arrangements by which she delivered 
twenty-six lectures in the State during April and 
the early part of May. Mrs. Dunham has also 
done good work, and many of our clergymen 
have rendered valuable assistance by the timely 
word, and by addresses. Among these Rev. 
Thayer, of Atlantic, gave a morning address to 
interested listeners in the W. C. T. U. cottage at 
the State Fair. 

“Blank reports were this year, for the first 
time, sent out by this department. They were 
mailed to all Unions, but some seem to have been 
lost, as they were not received. These were gen- 
erally returned, though not all of them, and the 
record so made showed a marked advance in 
sentiment on the subject of women voting. In 
asking for the position of the Union membership 
on the question, many said, ‘All are in favor,’ 
or ‘All but one,’ or ‘Nearly all favorable,’ and 
so gave no figures. Where the exact number 
was given, of 580 reported, 453 were favorable 
to 36 against and 90 undecided. The position of 
the clergy on the subject, so far as given, was 
eighty-five favorable to fifteen against, and 


editors in the ratio of twenty for, to twelve | 


against.” 

The seventeenth annual meeting, held in 
Ames, Oct. 18 and 19, was one of the best 
we have ever had. The local society had 
made every possible provision for the com- 
fort and pleasure of the delegates. The 
sessions were well attended, the evening 
meetings being crowded almost to over- 
flowing. Susan B. Anthony was the speak- 
er from abroad, and by her able arguments 
and eloquent presence contributed greatly 
to the interest of the convention. Other 
speakers were President Chamberlain, of 


the Agricultural College, Dr. A. 8. Welch, | 


of the same institution, Dr. A. L. Frisbie, | We bow to Hie fatherly will, and we say it is best! 


of Des Moines, Margaret W. Campbell, 
Rey. Mrs. Terrell, Mary B. Welch, and 
Rey. Wilson. The suffrage organizations 
of the State were well represented and re- 
ported with few exceptions a vigorous and 
healthy activity. Two new societies were 
reported. A very earnest spirit character- 
ized the deliberations throughout. Many 
evidences of the prosperity of our cause 
might be mentioned if this report were not 
already too long. 

Previous reports have told of the many 
offices and positions of trust filled by the 
women of our State. The governor has 
made a recent addition to the number by 


appointing Mrs. Hutchinson, wife of Sena- | 
tor Hutchinson, 2 member of the board of | 


trustees of the Soldiers’ Orphan’s Home, 
Davenport. 


intendent in the State. Women cannot 
vote on school matters in Iowa, but two 
hundred of her women have served as 
members of school boards the past year. 
Eviza H. HUNTER, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
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BALLOTS ARE NOT BULLETS. 


Let no man or woman be mistaken as to | 


what this movement for women’s suffrage 
really means. Wenone of us want to turn 
the world upside down or to convert wom- 
en into men. We want women, on the 
contrary, above all things, to continue 


womanly—womanly in the highest and | 


best sense—and to bring their true wom- 


an’s influence on behalf of whatsoever | 


things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, 
and of good report to bear upon the con- 


duct of public affairs. Some people attempt | 


to meet the claim of women to representa- 


- . | tion by the absurdly irrelevant remark, for 
suffrage never so nearly touched its tri- | y y »f 


I cannot call it an argument, that women 
householders ought not to vote for mem- 
bers of Parliament because they cannot be 
policemen and soldiers. Who wants them 
to be either policemen or soldiers? There 


must always be a certain division of labor | 
between the sexes. The physical constitu- | 
tion of a woman fits herto perform certain | 
duties on which the welfare of society in a | 
high degree depends. The physical con- | 
stitution of a man fits him forcertain other | 
duties, one of which is that of external de- | 
fense. And there are certain other duties | 


which men and women must undertake 
jointly and in co-operation with one an- 
other, and from which the total withdrawal 


of one sex or the other is fraught with dan- | 


ger and mischief. Those who are in favor 
of woman suffrage maintain that the duty 
of loving one’s country, of understanding 
her interests, of endeavoring to influence 
public affairs by the choice of men of high 
character and true patriotism to serve in 
Parliament, is one which is incumbent on 
women as well as on men. There is noth- 
ing in the nature of a woman which fits 
her to be a policeman or a soldier; and 
there is nothing in the nature of a woman 
which unfits her to love her country and 
to serve it by helping to send good men to 
promote sound legislation in Parliament. 
People sometimes talk as if fighting for 


one’s country were the only way of servy- 


ing her. Surely that is taking a very one- 


A woman, the superintendent | 
of the West Des Moines schools, receives | 
the highest salary paid to any city super- | 
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sided view of a nation’s imterests. All 


work well done, all service in lifting up 
the lives of others to a higher level, ‘‘all we 


have hed or hoped or dreamed of good” 


forms the real treasury of national great- 
ness. I have no wish to disparage the use- 
fulness, the necessity, of the army and the 
police force ; but civilization owes quite as 
much to that great host of silent, busy 
workers, of whom at least half are women, 
through whose labors alone there is any- 
thing worth preserving, as to the army 
and the police force for preserving it.— 
Mrs. Fawcett, in The Woman's World. 


ABBY W. MAY. 


The following tribute to Miss May was 
contributed by Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe 
of the Boston Transcript : 


Soft were the tones of her voice, and earnest and 
strong was her plea, 

As she stood in her place to awaken the bond and 
the free; 

She labored from morning till night, she lavished 
her strength, 

And her heart is at rest; it has stopped its beating 
at length. 


How oft when the war was scorching the land witli 
its fire, 

She summoned the high and the low, with vehement 
desire 

To bury forever the lines that divided the past, 

And assuage the wounds of the men who were 
bleeding and dying so fast. 


When beautiful Peace came anear, and beckoned 
with radiant smile 

To charm the heart of the North and sweetly be- 
guile, 

She asked not for joy nor for rest, and her money 
she gave, 

And her ease for the man who was homeless and 
once was a slave. 


At last she arose, and she reached out a sisterly hand 

To raise up the down-trodden women who dwelt in 
the land; 

She asked for the right that belongs to the home of 
the free— 

To be free in the Church and the State, as our Master 
would have us to be. 


And many they were, the defeats and the crosses 
she patiently bore, 

But her spirit rebounded exultant, again and again, 
as before; 


And now she is sleeping with God, for she needed | 
| common 


her rest, 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY. 





WIESBADEN-ON-THE-RHEL, ) 
Dec. 26, 1888. f 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Weber, from Tiibingen, has been in 
Zurich on a visit to the lady students of 
that university. 
duct, published by her in the journal 
called Archios, and also in a separate pam- 
phlet, is highly satisfactory. ,Since the 
Russian ladies have been expelled from 
Zurich the professors of the university are 
much better pleased with their female 
auditory. The lady students dress as 
other women dress, are in no way conspic- 
uous, and do not smoke. But they are 


looking pale, as if their bodily strength | 
was not equal to the laborious mental | 


work. According to the version of their 
professor and teachers, their delicate 
health is not so much the result of their 
present studies as of years past when they 
had not the means of gaining information 
necessary for their college life, none of the 
schools in Germany as yet having admitted 
them as pupils. It is the greater pleasure 
that they have received the news that in 
Italy the president of the board of public 
instruction had issued an order that 
ladies who wish to partake of the instruc- 
tion given to boys in the learned schools 
of Italy, are not to be refused admission. 
In consequence of this, the town of Este, 
where Torquato Tasso wrote his poems, 
will see two young Italian ladies sit on 
the same bench with boys, to recite Greek 
and Latin verses. 

But to speak of Zurich, which for the 
present is the only university German 
ladies can attend, I am sorry to say that 
the number is small. Wecount but seven- 
ty lady students, and if we subtract from 
them the Americans, English, Poles and 
Swiss, Germany cannot boast of many. 
It is easy to understand why German 
women hesitate to undergo a training that 
will lead to much disappointment; so long 
as there is no opening for them in social 
life here. If they had more courage to 
force their way it might be better. Amer- 
ican ladies understand better how to make 
their way than the Germans do, who are 
taught from their childhood to look up to 
the male sex as superior to themselves. 

Mrs. Weber is a great enthusiast with 
regard to women. physicians. She has 
written much on that topic. Her pam- 
phlet, Weibliéhe Aerzte, has gone through 
four editions, and she will not rest until 
she has obtained the right for women to 
practise. While in Zurich she visited the 
lady doctor, Mrs. Heim, who has a great 
practice, and a Miss Farner, who is just 
starting in business. She is erichanted 
with both these ladies just as she had been 
in Berlin, where she visited Drs. Tiburtius 
and Lehmus. ‘Where there’s a will 
there’s a way,” is an old saying, and as 
soon as we make up our mind to follow 
the noble example set by the American 
women, we shall be sure to succeed. As 
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the French say, Ob est ia femme? Female 
influence at all has been powerfal, 
and never has to reach its end when 
the many in their efforts and the 
aim they had in view was the same. . 
Unfortunately women of the higher class- 
es, in good position, do not join as yet the 
League of Pioneers for woman’s rights. 
Therein lies the secret of our little success. 
It may be the same with you in America. 
Ladies of wealth and position will not 
join the ranks of those that struggle for 
labor. Selfishness prevents them. Still 
more and more it is becoming ladylike “‘to 
work for money.” Princes and princesses 
write and like to be paid for it. It is sin- 
gular how many royal authors have started 
up of late. It has become the fashion. 
Altogether we have more writers than 
readers in Germany. In this little town 
of Wiesbaden, which numbers only 60,000 
inhabitants, you will find forty-three gen- 
tlemen authors and seventy-six lady 
authors. Among the first there are very 
distinguished names, for instance, Boden- 
stedt, who just now has issued his Autobi- 
ography, a work highly commended by 
the press as being written with great verve, 
and containing chapters of much interest, 
such as his life in Petersburg and associa- 
tion with the Russian poets. Fritag also 
has published some reminiscences. Boden- 
stedt is happy in his family, and has a 
very clever and intellectual wife. She 
criticises every line he writes before it goes 


to the printer, and is quite the helpmgte a | : 
| most women do not want it. 


poet would wish for himself. ‘wo daugh- 
ters cheer his domestic life, and both of 
them have fitted themselves to earn their 
livelihood after their father’s death, as he 
will have no fortune to leave them, while 


| two elder sisters are happily married. 


Ebers, the author of the Egyptian novels, 
is also here for the winter, and is writing, 
although he is a broken man, lamed by the 
gout, and moves about in acar. Roberts 
is starting out as a novelist with good suc- 


library standard. Ompteda, 
chamberlain to the Empress, has made 
some vain attempts to write for the stage, 
and attributes his non-success to his high 
rank. I will not enumerate others, but 
will speak of the more numerous set of 
lady authors who sometimes earn a good 
deal of money, since we have laws to pro- 
tect the Geistige Eigenthum. 
been the means of bringing in a new era. 


and thus, if he be popular, enables him to 
reap a goodly sum of money from a novel. 
But as it is a business that takes time, there 
are now firms who‘undertake this sale for 
him. They pay him wholesale price for a 
novel and manage the retail. Thus you 
see the same story printed at the same time 
in Vienna, Berlin and ever so many other 
places. In that way an author makes a 
great deal more money by his writing than 
many years ago, when every journal would 
reprint without any reference to him. We 
advise American ladies to insist on the 
same principle for their authorship, which, 
as it is, does not make them rich. 

To write for the American press pays 
indeed very badly. While any other labor 
fetches a high price with you, that with 
the pen is undervalued, and translation is 
done gratuitously. With us, on the con- 
trary, a great number of ladies live by their 
pens. Fanny Lewaid, though her time 
was before the law regulated the rights of 
authorship, notwithstanding lives on the 
produce of her pen, and has saved about 
$30,000. Wilhelmine von Hillern will do 
as much. Many others, with minor talent 
and less success, have gained enough to 
subsist upon, and at the present time, with 
the help of an agent, will make a fortune. 
As editors of journals, women are very 
successful, though they edit, as yet, no 
papers except those for their own sex. 
Bertha von Stutritz, in Dresden, publishes 
the Frauenzeitung, devoted to domestic 
affairs and housekeeping, and has gained 
more than 100,000 subscribers. Those 
journals, who stand up for woman’s rights 
of every kind, do not succeed as well, the 
number of persons who favor the cause be- 
ing as yet too small. Of oldest standing is 
the journal of Louise Otto Peters, in Leip- 
zig, but its circulation never spread fur- 
ther than to the members of their society. 
The Frauenzeitung, published in Weimar, 
for a few years past, to advocate woman’s 
rights to a better schooling, is not much 
read. The Archio, a journal published in 
Stuttgart, by Miss Sohr and Mrs. Hous- 
sele, has excellent articles, but only a few 
subscribers. I do not know if it meets its 
expenses, but it has powerful friends that 
will make up any deficit. Prof. von Holtz- 
endorff, of Munich, is the champion of that 
paper, as he is a stanch protector of 
woman’s rights. He wishes very much 
that. the novel writers of the day would 
make woman’s rights their theme. Paul 
Linden has done so with regard to woman’s 
rights to labor, and the difficulties thrown 
in her way, in a story called ‘“‘Arme Mad- 
chen” (‘Poor Girls”), which illustrates the 
different branches of woman’s employ- 








This law has | 


of inc 
or keep sober. They would like nothing 
better than to have every restriction onthe 





ment, and the’ tions thrown in her 
way. I wish you would have the story 
translated, it is worth while. The great 
diffieulty with us is the want of labor of 
all kinds to suit‘the demand, for our popu- 
lation has increased too much, and the sur- 
plus of women who seek for a vocation is 
increasing to an awful extent. As Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, that wonderfully wise 
woman, has been saying, what can save us 
is greater simplicity in our mode of life, 
and an increase of early marriages. Our 
daughters should be brought up for house- 
keeping, to like work and be strong in 
health. I wish Mrs. Howe would come to 
Europe and lecture on this topic; it would 


do a world of good. There are many Amer- 


icans here, and many who are married to 
German officers of rank, as, for instance, 
Miss Lee, from New York, to Count Wal- 
dersee, the General, who will replace Count 
Moltke. Ladies in that position could help 
us immensely, and, no doubt, by their in- 
fluence we might be admitted to the univer- 
sities, which is the stepping-stone to all 
other rights. Still the surplus of women 
would remain, and from this nothing can 
save us but emigration. AMELY BOLTE. 
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SUFFRAGE AS A DUTY. 


In the dearth of any other argument, 
opponents of equal rights for women are 
apt to claim, as a last resort, that suffrage 
ought not to be given to women, because 
Rev. E..H. 
Hall, of Cambridge, Mass., urged this ob- 
jection in last week’s Christian Register 
and the Register makes the following ex- 
cellent reply : 

If the suffrage movement were based 
simply on the inclinations of women the 
argument of our correspondent would have 
much validity. All that would be neces- 
sary to introduce suffrage would beto make 
it fashionable. It could then be put on or 


| thrown off as — as a new bonnet. But 
| that which gives t 

cess. Wachenhusen has seen better days, | 
though he never took a flight above the | 


e movement character 
and enlists the support of many earnest 
men and women is the fact that it is not 
based on inclination but on principle. It 
appeals to us, first, as a right, and secondly, 
as a duty. 

1. It is a fact admitting of no debate 
that discriminations are made against 
women under our laws which are not made 
against men. One of the most familiar of 
these is that which affects women who hold 
property. Under the laws of this State 
women are obliged to pay taxes on the 
property they hold, but can have*no voice 
in administering the government for whose 
support they are taxed. Taxation without 
representation is an anomaly in republican 
government. Worse than this, it is a gross 
injustice. There are other examples of 
political and legal discrimination against 
women which we need not enumerate. 
Does it in any way remove this injustice 
to say that those who suffer from it do not 
ask to be relieved from it? So far as laws 
concerning property are concerned, ajudge 
would consider it somewhat ironical for a 
prisoner who had taken a woman’s pocket- 
book without her consent to plead that he 
was perfectly certain she did not want it. 
The argument has no more force when 
applied to political justice than it has with 
reference to commercial justice. The ques- 
tion whether the government of the United 
States should abolish slavery within its bor- 
ders could not be answered by saying that 
the slaves did not want emancipation. A 
good many pro-slavery orators made pre- 
cisely this plea. The slave was declared 
to be well enough off. It was painted asan 
act of cruelty to render four million slaves 
homeless and to throw them on their own 
resources by the “fancied obligation” of 
emancipation. It is easy to see how a pro- 
slavery orator, by enlarging upon the dire 
evils of freedom as illustrated in the slums 
of New York and other cities, might have 
so wrought on the susceptible imagination 
of an audience of slaves as to make them 
feel that freedom was indeed an ‘odious 
obligation.” The sentiment which finally 
abolished slavery was not the feeling that 
the slaves wanted freedom, but the deeper 
conviction that it was wrong to hold 
human beings in bondage, and a wrong to 
deprive men of political rights on account 
of their color. Woman suffrage rests on a 
similar basis of conviction,—that it is no 
more just to withhold political rights on 
the ground of sex than on the ground of 
color. 

2. But by anincreasing number of people, 
suffrage is regarded less as a right than as 
a duty. Those who recognize its ethical 
aspects will be little influenced, therefore, 
by the argument that women do not want 
it. When the question of duty is in the 
scales, the question of inclination may well 
be set aside. No one knows better than our 
friend what terrible havoc would be 
wrought in society if the claims of incli- 
nation were made, as they sometimes are, 
superior to the claims of duty. A great 
many existing ills can only be remedied 
when the influence of these -respective 
considerations is inverted. A State, in 
making and administering laws, must 
regard the obligations and the welfare of 
the people as of more importance than 
their inclinations. There are large num- 
bers of people who would rather send their 
children to a factory than to send them to 
school. Education is made compulsory, 
not merely for the benefit of the children, 
but for the benefit of the State. 

Likewise, in the matter of temperance, 
there are thousands on thousands in this 
coun who consider it a simple matter 
tion whether they shall get drunk 


sale and consumption of liquor removed. 


To the temperance reformer this may not 


be enc ; but it is not decisive. It 


only shows the need of educating a large 
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and a rantee of liberty. Nor 

can the most ingenious casuistry demon- 

strate that the obligations of citizenship 

which create suftrage are real for men and 
altogether fanciful for women. 

4. To regard the right of suffrage as in 
itself an ‘“‘odious obligation” when exer- 
cised either by men or by women is to 
belittle one of the highest and most sacred 
privileges of a freeman. That there are 
odious and disgraceful practices connected 
with it cannot be denied. Most of them 
have grown up around the use of the bal- 
lot by men. They are not necessary to 
suffrage; and the quicker they are re- 
moved, the better. One of the results of 
aaa the franchise to women would 





be to make its exercise a great deal more 
reeable to men. Our friend has drawn 
illustration from the recent election in 
Boston. That election has shown us that 
the exercise of the ballot need not be so 
odious and unpleasant a duty as it has 
sometimes been. Seventeen thousand 
women have shown us that they could 
hold their political meetings without the 
necessity of an adjacent rum-shop, that they 
could make their nominations in rooms 
that were not reeking with filth and to- 
bacco, and that they could drop their 
ballots without blacking each other’s eyes. 
It is worth while for women to vote, to 
teach men how it may be done with order 
and decency. 

Indifferentism to the exercise of political 
duty or any sentiment which belittles the 
right of citizenship is not to be encouraged 
in a country whose welfare depends so 
largely upon its right exercise. If there 
is anything pathetic in the political situa- 
tion, it is not in efforts made to increase 
the sense of obligation, but in the efforts 
so constantly made to remove it. Not 
until suffrage is regarded as a sacred duty 
will voters put their conscience as well as 
their brains into the ballot. 

Nor does this duty seem any less sacred 
when exercised by women than when exer- 
cised by men. We are unable to under- 
stand why it should be any more odious 
fora woman to vote for a new alderman 
than for a new minister; why, if women 
send their children to schools in which 
seven-eighths of the teaching is done by 
women, it should be any more odious for 
them to choose the men and women who 


are to serve on the school committee; or | 
why it should be any more odious to vote | 


fora mayor or governor than for school 
committee. It is such distinctions as these 
which seem fanciful, not the obligations 
that underlie them. 

If woman suffrage comes, it will be be- 
cause of the elements of duty and justice 
which enter into it; it will be because it 
is felt that the women citizens of this 
country should have the same political and 
legal privileges as men wherever their 
interests are identical; it will be because 
the State needs woman quite as much as 
woman needs the State. And, if women 
exercise this privilege with fidelity, it will 
be because they accept it as one of the 
sacred obligations that pertain to their 
children, their homes and their country. 
—* @e— --—— 


WHY THERE ARE MORE WOMEN THAN 
MEN IN THE CHURCH. 








Dear strong-minded sisters, I have 
learned the reason why women constitute 
the majority of the church-membership. 
One of our city ministers has found out all 
about it. Do not think it is because you 
have more spiritual-mindedness. Do not 
think you are any better in any way. It 
is because you have so little to do. 

In a sermon preached in this city (Cleve- 
land, O.), Dec. 16, we find this passage: 

“Tt has often been asked why the mem- 
bership of the churches consists two-thirds 
of women. The life of women is not 
crowded with busy interests which absorb 
and hold and fill the mind; hence Christ 
can get a hearing in a woman's heart. But 
you men, who are in your seats Sabbath 
morning, do you think we are ignorant of 
the fact that, when doing so, a very large 
amount of your thought is taken up with 
business ?” 

Think of that, tired mothers, who wash 
and dress four children on Sunday morn- 
ing, lay out the clean clothes for four more, 
get the breakfast for eight or ten persons, 
find the Sabbath-school books for them all, 
and when ready to faint with weariness, 
drop into your usual seat in church and 
have your pastor tell you that you are 





pious because you have nothing else to do! | 


Think of it, tired teachers, who have 
toiled all the week for two-thirds the pay 
that men receive for doing the same work, 
and have had private scholars ten hours of 


the week out of school, to earn a pittance | 


more, that the wolf may be kept from the 


door, and have paid just as much for car- | 


fare and for the grocer’s bills as the man 
has paid, and then you sit in church on 
Sunday morning, your heart throbbing 
with the injustice of it all, and are calmly 
told that Christ has come into your heart 
because you are not crowded with busy in- 
terests as the men are! 

I suppose the tobacco and whiskey have 
nothing to do with the question, why men 
are not pious. It is simply because they 
have such large business interests. 

Well, Iam glad the question is solved. 
Iam glad that we are ready to accept the 


Saviour, even if the motive is want of oc- 
" Sarau M. PERKINS. 
Cleveland, O. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


If you do refuse women a vote, you will 
also refuse to tax them, according to our 
Teutonic principle, no representation, no 
tax.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Senator Reagan, of ‘Texas, has appointed 
his wife his private secretary, which en- 
titles her on all occasions to the privileges 
of the floor of the Senate. 

The best public speaking in America is 
now being done by woman, and the pulpit 
needs them. There is plenty of room for 
the min the pulpit without displacing any 
one else who ought to be there.—Senator 
Blair. 

At the meeting of the King’s County 
Committee of the New York Prison Asso- 
ciation, a few days ago, a report was pre- 
sented urging the establishment of a State 





prison for women and recommending that | 
the institution be managed by women. | 


The report was adopted. 
There is a duty resting upon women to 


use all the talents intrusted to them, and | 


it will be no excuse, when the Lord asks 
for an account of those talents, to say that 
men thought they would be more charm- 
ing with those talents tied up in a napkin. 
—Catherine G. Waugh. 

None of us liveth to himself. No, nor 
to his own little hearthstone and desmesne. 
No more may woman. Every Christian 
woman belongs to her whole country; 
yes, to her whole human race, as distinct- 


ly as if she were queen of it, which indeed | 


she is.—George W. Cable. 
The Englishwoman’s Review says: ‘*We 
“annot yet rival our cousins in America in 
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“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 


to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 

“TI would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL.”’—Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN'S JOURNAL has long been my out- 


| look upon the great and widening worid of woman’s 


work, worth and victory. 


the facilities they possess for practising | 


law; but so far as our universities can 
give legal honors they have, for the first 
time, done so in two cases this year. Miss 
Eliza Orme obtained the degree of LL.B. 
from the London University, and Miss 
Letitia Washington obtained a 
honor in the Royal Irish University.” 

The men who now have the control of 
our governmental affairs are not responsi- 
ble for the origin of the system by which 
women are degraded. ‘The laws are main- 
ly as they found them, having come down 
through many generations, bringing with 
them the spirit of the barbaric ages, and 
having been modified from time to time, 
according to the-civilization of the period. 


similar | 


Beautiful Gift Books. 


But the time has come when their thor- | 


ough revision is required by the spirit of 
the age in which we are living. 
sure that the surest, safest, easiest way 
would be first to enfranchise the women.— 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace. 

George W. Childs and A. J. Drexel, of 
Philadelphia, are about to establish near 
that city another school for the higher ed- 
ucation of women. They have selected 
the Louella mansion on the Maule farm 
near Wayne station on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The house is of stone, three 
stories high, contains eighty rooms, and is 
now used as a summer resort. It is 
surrounded by beautiful grounds, and its 
great veranda looks out upon a lawn 
extending for a thousand feet along the 
Lancaster pike. It was at first intended 
to make it a free school for the daughters 
of poor clergymen, but the plan is now to 
have it a boarding-school at moderate 
prices so as to suit those who cannot other- 
wise go to the best schools or colleges be- 
cause of the expense.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 





























The importance f purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for wifhout pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confide... It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens aud 5uilds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
| GURE FITS! 
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It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted."—Frances Z. Willard, 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Thirty-six diflerent Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 





THE STORY OF MARY THE MOTHER. 
Compiled by Rose PorTER. 10 full-page illus- 
trations. $3,00. 

No more beautiful or appropriate Christmas souvenir 
than this could well be selected. In a spirit of pure 
devotion it tells the story of the Mother of our Lord 
as gathered from Bible record, art, and song, each 


phase illustrated by an exquisite photogravure of | 


some world-famous painting. 

OLD CUNCOKD: Her Highways and By- 
ways. By MARGARET SIDNEY. Fully illus- 
trated. $2.00. 

History, tradition, and personal reminiscences all 
combine to make up the charm of this delightful vol- 
ume, “It will be found full ef interest by ail who love 
to recall the incidents of the American Revolution, or 
who cherish the memories of Emerson and Thoreau, 
of the Alcotts and Hawthorne.”— Woman’s Journal. 
THE sTORY OF THE AMERICAN SAIL- 

oR, By ELBRIVGEK S. Brooks. Fully illus- 

trated, $2.50. 

A strong, exhilarating, and picturesque presentation 
of the development and the doings of the American 
seaman, on merchant vessel and man-of-war, 
form with the same author’s popular “Story of the 
American Indian.” 

HELPS BY THE WAY. Compiled by 8. W. 











Uni- | 


W.andM.S.H. With an introduction by Rev. | 


Phillips Brooks, D.D. Eighth edition. 16mo., 


cloth, $1.00; holiday binding, blue and gold, $1.25. | 


The most popular book for daily use that has yet been 
published 
company each day’s Bible text have been chosen with 
unusual discernment for their beauty and adaptability, 
and the reader feeis that he has a perfect storehouse of 
gems. 

WAKWICK BROOKES’ PENCIL PIC- 
TURES OF CHILD-LIFE. With Biographical 
Reminiscences. By T.° LETHERBROW. Im box, 
$1.25. 

Twenty-eight pictures of child-life unrivalled by old 
or modern masters in ideal innocence and artistic 
charms of artiessness. 

“The slightest of all in mere physical bulk, yet the 
weishyes in artistic metal, is this dainty little volume.” 
—N. ¥. Nati 

LONGFELLOW REMEMBRANCE BROOK. 
By REV. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, E. 5. BROOKs, 
and LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. In box, $1.25. 

. A fitting memorial of the genial poet’s life and work, 

which every reader-friend will feel richerin possessing. 

“It testifies to the realization in the man himself of 

some of his purest and fairest ideals, and is full of ten- 

derness,”— Boston 

THE KINGDOM OF HOME. Edited by Ar- 
THUR GILMAN. Large 8vo, gold cloth, $3.00. 
Seyeral hundred of the choicest poems about home, 

with nearly as many illustrations, Alike desirable for 

a Christmas or a wedding present. 

CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY, and 
Other Keligious Poems. By Robert BROWN- 
ING. With an Introductory Essay, and Explana- 
tory Notes to each Poem by Heloise E. Hersey. 
Preface by W. J. Rolfe. i6mo, cloth, 75 cents; 
white, $1.25. 

THE LOST EARL. With other Poems and Tales 
in Verse. By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. Now first 
published in book form. Illustrated, $2 00 
Acollection of characteristic poems by one of the best 

of American story-te lers, 

A QUEER LITTLE PRINCESS. By FRANCES 
EATON (“Sargent Flint”). Daintily illustrated. 
$1.50. 


The thousands of readers of “Dollikins and the Miser’ 
will welcome this detightful new story by the same au~ 
thor, which promises to be the book of the year for girls. 
The little American “Princess” is a charming creation, 
and will win all hearts, while the other child characters 
are scarcely less fascinating. 

WHITE SAILS. 
and Lassies. By EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON. 
Beautifully illustrated. $1.50. 

This is one of the most charming gift books for young 


| ople that has yet appeared. Mrs. Nason is wellknown 
| Hoy P Gelightful writer by her popular poems in Wide 


Awake and St. Nicholas, and this beautiful collection, in 


| its exquisite blue cover with frost-work design, will 


| 
| 


carry delight to every. fortunate possessor. 
REAL FAIRY FOLKS. by Lucy RIDER 
MEYER, A.M. $1.50. 


“This delightful book is one of the best imaginable to 

at into the hands of boys and girls, for it is an exposi- 

Hon of all that is most tic and beautiful in the most 

beautiful of sciences—chemistry. The story is told and 

Piesteated in the most captivating manner.”—JSoston 
er. 


LITTLE POLLY BLATCHLEY. By FRANCES 


C.SPARHAWK. $1.00 
“An earnest, honest, winsome little darling! Intro- 
duce the little maidens to her about Christmas-times 


| and they will be sure to thank you.”— Chicago Advance, 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpard, on receipt of 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
32 Franklin St., Boston. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston. 


(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. S. E. SEWALL. 
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| ing one of them will be made happy for weeks 
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Woman's Journal Premium List, 


Teachers, please notice what you can have by 
sending one subscriber. 


For One New Subscriber, at $1.50: 


A Group of Representative Women. 

The Young Idea for one year. 

seaside Nature Reader I. No. I. treats of Crabs, 
Asps, Spiders, Bees and Mollusks. This is for chil- 
dren learning to read. 

1 Set of Prang’s Outline Pictures. No. 1, Figure 
Studies. No. 2, Children’s Groups. No. 3, Flowers 
There are eight pictures, with directions for color 
ing, and they are intended to amuse and at the same 
time give children a correct idea of color. In our | 
opinion, they are very attractive. | 


Christmas Mince Pie with Shakespearean Spice. 
By Lizzie K. Harlow illustrations in monochrome. 


Any of the Science Guides, viz. . 


Hyatt’s About Pebbles. 
Goodale’s Few Common Plants. 
Hyatt’s Commercial and Other Sponges. 
Agassiz’ First Lessons in Natural History. 
Hyatt’s Corals and Echinoderms. 
Hyatt’s Mollusca. 
Hyatt’s Worms and Crustacea. 
chard’s First Lessons in Minerals. 


A Trip Round the World (144) P ictures. 

Pictures of all Crowned Heads. 

Pictures of all Presidents. 

Colored Pictures of London. 

Crack Shots (a German trick), 3 packages. 

Fireside Saints. By Douglas Jerrold. 

The Wishing Ma Rail | Leigh Hunt. 
By teele 


| 
| 
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The Lover. ichard 8 . 
Broken Lights. By Frances Power Cobb. 


The following presents mothers can make their 
children : 
For Two Subscribers : 


Louisa May Alcott, by Ednah D. Cheney. 

Kuitting and Crochet. Edited by Jennie June. 
200 illustrations. 

Needie-Work. Edited by Jennie June. 200 illus- 
trations. 

Ladies’ Fancy Work. Edited by Jennie June. 700 
illustrations. 

Letters and Monograms, 
1,000 illustrations. 

A Carved Oak Toy Sideboard. 

A Carved Oak Toy Bureau. 

A Carved Oak Toy Bookcase. 

A Stable, with Four Horses and a Cart. | 

A Toy Piano. 

A Drum (medium). 

One of Prang’s Art Tiles, “‘Baby Show.” 

Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. 

What Shall We Do with Our Daughters? 
A. Livermore. 

Common-Sense about Women’ T. W. Higginson. 

Our Glorified. By Elizabeth Howard Foxcroft. 

The Story Mother Nature told her Children. By 
Jane Andrews. 


For Three Subscribers : 


The Game of Parchesi. 

The Game of Halma. 

Fox and Geese, Go Bang, Tivoli, in one. 

Blue China Toy Toilet Set. 

Britannia Tea Set. 

Dissected Map. 

Sloop, 18 inch. 

Toy Piano (larger size). 

Doll erred 18 inches tall. 

A Child’s Gold-headed Cane. 

A Game called Steeple Chase. 

A Heavy Silver-headed Cane, full size. 

A Gold-headed Cane, full size. This is suitable 
for the full-grown son or brother. 

Gay Day for Seven. By Mrs. Rose Muella 
Sprague. Profusely illustrated in color. Delinea- 
tions of child life are wonderful. 93 x 7}4. | 

Manners. By Sarah J. Hale. 
From Lady Washington to Mrs. Cleveland. By | 
Miss Gordon. 





Edited by Jennie June. | 
| 
| 
| 


Mary | 


For Four Subscribers : 


Autograph Recipes. Illustrated. A novel book 
for the reception of cooking recipes in autograph. 
Pies have a separate department, with this heading: 

‘The carrot red and cabbage head 
With the squash and onion vie; 

But who can tell his emotions well 
At the thoughts of a pumpkin pie?”’ 

Echoes in Aquarelle from Along Shore. Illustra- 
tions of Mount Desert, by Louis R. Harlow. 7x7%. 

A General Atlas of the World. 


For Five Subscribers : 

A Small Opera Glass. 

Law Made Easy. By Lelia J. Robinson, LL. D. 
For Ten Subscribers: 


George Eliot’s Works, 6 volumes (9 novels). 
Astronomical Lantern, with 17 Charts and Pam- 
phlet. Invented by James Freeman Clarke. 


We shall be glad to add premiums from week 
to week; and if our readers desire any special 
thing not on our list, we will endeavor to procure 
it on application. Please address Miss Charlotte 
H. Allen. 

A few words of explanation concerning some 
of the premiums may not be amiss. 

The Representative Women in the group are | 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lucy Stone, Antoinette | 
Brown Blackwell, Lucretia Mott, Abby Kelley | 
Foster, Maria Weston Chapman, Lydia Maria 
Child. This is an Anti-slavery lithograph. 

The Young Idea is a very instructive illustrat- | 
ed paper for children. We will send a sample 
copy to any one who asks for it. 

The Seaside Nature Readers are most fascinat- 
ing. Any mother or teacher will be delighted 
with them. 

The Carved Oak Sideboard, Bureau and Book- 
case are extremely pretty, and any child possess- 





to come. The Stable, with Four Horses, would 
delight a boy or girl either. The horses have 
real hair tails, can be harnessed to the cart, and 
are warranted not to kick. 

The Unbreakable Doll is a beauty, and looks | 
like wax, although she is in reality painted cloth. 

The Gold-headed Canes retail for $2, and look 
thin, although we are assured that it is genuine. 

George Eliot’s Works are, perhaps, the great- 
est bargain we offer. 

The Astronomical Lantern would be a great 
help to any one interested in star-gazing. 

We have just added to our list a memorial 
book to Miss Alcott. It contains a sketch of her 
life by Mrs. Cheney, and is illustrated. 

Look each week for new offers. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 c#rt« 





THE WoMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women 
and its ents of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman’s Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 





Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
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Type Foundry. 


ESTABLISHED i817. - 
For many years the Leading Type Foundry 
in the East, and now, in connection with the 
CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, of St. Louis, 
Mo., (both under the same management,) 


THE LARGEST IN THE COUNTRY. 


The Most Original Designs and Most Per- 
fect Faces in Book, Job and Newspaper Type 
are manufactured by this concern, with facil- 
ities unsurpassed for the prompt and efficient 
transaction of all business. 


For years past this paper has been printed 
from type supplied by the BOSTON TYPE 
FOUNDRY, and for the New Year, 1889, a 
complete outfit has been purchased by the 
Printers, Messrs. C. H. SIMONDS & CO., 
45 Temple Place, Boston. This printing house 
has typographical charge of 
THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, 

The National Family Paper of America; 
TH 


Representing the Baptist denomination; 


THE GOLDEN RULE, 


Organ of the Christian Endeavor movement; 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


The Exponent of Woman's Cause everywhere; 
all of which appear for the new volume of 
1889 in a handsome new outfit furnished 
complete by 


THE BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY, 


104 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 








The first JoPE Foundry in the East to it the 
POINT SYSTEM OF INTERCHANGE LE 
BODIES, and use COPPER-ALLOY METAL— 
the lightest and most durable in the world. 
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The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Y: the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its - 
ation by the State. 
AARON M. POWELL. 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, { EDrrons. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
. Five empies, a year, $2.00. ’ 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the 
of Durham, ELLICE HoPKLINS, and others. Price, 
ys erat: 


' THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
P. 0. Box 2564, New York City. 
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page monthly. 60 cents a % 
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The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in the Bromfield Street 
Methodist Church, on the 29th, 30th and 
3lst of January. The Association will 
come together this time under more hope- 
ful circumstances than ever before. The 
fact that nineteen thousand women voted 
at the late city election, and that many 
thousands are registered to vote at the 
town meetings in the spring, has removed 
the last objection made by legislators to 
extending municipal suffrage to women. 
That objection was that women would not 
vote if they had a chance. The tens of 
thousands of women who went to vote, 
through mud and rain, in the interest of the 
schools have set that objection at rest. 
Gov. Ames has more earnestly and more 
fully urged upon the Legislature the 
justice of securing municipal suffrage for 
women. Women themselves in increasing 
numbers are taking their own part. The 
newspapers, which represent all parties, 


report the progress of the cause more fair- | 
ly and more kindly than formerly. The | 
great army of temperance workers is com- | 


ing to our side—a power to help. In the 


old world, more than half the countries of | 


Europe, from Norway and Sweden on the 
North to Italy and Spain on the South, are 
moving hopefully for the equal rights of 
women. In Australia and New Zealand the 
full parliamentary suffrage has had most 
encouraging votes. In England, the same 
measure has a majority in Parliament. In 
our own country, the women of Kansas 
have the municipal suffrage, and have ex- 
ercised it with so much wisdom that 
throughout the State there is only one ex- 
pression, viz., that of good-will in regard 
to it. 

Nine States will this winter petition for 
municipal suffrage. Ohio and New Hamp- 
shire are called upon in their constitutional 
conventions to amend the State constitu- 
tions by striking out the word ‘‘male” 
from the qualification of voters. 

All these facts look to the certain end— 
the establishment of equal political rights 
for women. 

Under these hopeful circumstances this 
twentieth annual meeting should be the 
largest and best ever held. 

The sessions will be héld beginning on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 29, at 7.30 o'clock. 
They will continue on Wednesday and 
Thursday, at 10.30 A. M., 2.30 and 7.30 
P. M. 

The morning sessions will be devoted to 
business, and to the reports of the eighty- 
six leagues, which will be limited, each 
one to five minutes, that all may be report- 
ed. The afternoons and evenings will be 
for addresses. 

The following persons are engaged as 
speakers: Wm. I. Bowditch, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell, 
C. C. Coffin, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Rev. 
Wm. I. Haven, Prof. W. H. Carruth, Rev. 
Ada C. Bowles, Rev. J. W. Hamilton, 


and in every ward in the city, some person 
or persons should make it a religious duty 
to see the representatives and senator 
from their locality, and let them know 


| how earnestly we seek municipal suffrage, 
| as one measure which the Legislature can 


or P. O. Money- | 
Order, or oe Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at | 


Cora Scott Pond, Alice Stone Blackwell, ' 


Rev. Dillon Bronson, Mrs. Billings, of 
Cambridge, Miss Edith K. Perry, Rev. Mr. 
Mears, of Worcester, and others. 

The last evening will be devoted to a suf- 
frage sociable, which will be held in the 
church parlors, where short speeches, 
songs, and a collation will be sure to make 
a pleasant evening. The suffragists of the 
State, the members of the Leagues, the 
W. C. T. U., and particularly the members 
‘of the Legislature, who are to vote on the 
municipal suffrage bill, are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 

Per order Committee of Arrangements. 

Wa. I. BowpiTcn, Pres. 
Lucy Stone, Chair. Ex. Com. 
H. B. BLACKWELL, Sec’y. 
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AN IMPORTANT STEP. 





pal suffrage for women will come before 
nine of these States, perhaps more of them. 
A most important thing now is that each 
legislator should be seen and his opinion 
found on the question. He should also be 
furnished with information on the growth 
and present state of the movement and be 
supplied with suffrage literature, that he 
may have the means of forming a correct 
opinion. 

The Leagues in many cases, and individ- 
‘aal suffragists in others, are sure to attend 


to this. But in every town in the State | 





secure for women. 

It is the question of representative gov- 
ernment over again. It is whether the 
whole people who are of mature age, of 
sound mind and not convicted of crime 
shall have representation, or whether only 
half the people shall be represented. For 
the sake of this the War of the Revolution 
was fought. ‘To establish the same prin- 
ciple many women of this country, aided 
by some of the best men, have devoted 
time and strength and fortune and life 
during forty years. It is time that the 
end had come. ‘Therefore see the senator 
and representatives of your locality at 
once, and show them the duty they owe 
and the golden opportunity they have of 
taking the next step in the progress of the 
race towards equal human rights, by voting 
for the bill for municipal suffrage for 





women. L. 8. 
a -O-O=— 
MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CONSTITUTIONAL. 


Every winter we are asked by suffragists 
in some one or more of the States to give 
the grounds on which the Legislature can 
confer suffrage on women in town and city 
elections, in States where the -constitution 
expressly limits suffrage for State officers 
by the word ‘‘male.” 

We reply: 

1. The suffrage restrictions contained in 
State constitutions apply specifically and 
solely to offices and elections created and 
named in the constitution. Municipal cor- 
porations and offices have always been cre- 
ated, and their elections regulated, by the 
Legislature, not by the State constitution. 
Cities and towns are corporations chartered 
by the Legislature upon such terms and 
conditions as it sees fit to impose. 

2. In fourteen States women now vote 
on school questions on terms*more or less 
restricted. In twelve of these States the 
right has been conferred by the State Leg- 
islature under constitutions which in each 
case limit State suffrage by the restrictive 
word ‘‘male.” In some of these States 
the constitution uses a stronger phrase 
than in others. For instance, in Michi- 
gan the constitution says: ‘In all elec- 
tions male citizens shall be the electors.” 
Yet in Michigan school suffrage has for 
years been exercised by women by act of 
Legislature. School suffrage is one de- 
partment of municipal suffrage. The 
right to confer a part of municipal suffrage 
implies the right to confer the whole. 

3. In Kansas, under the suffrage restric- 
tion of the word *‘male” in the State con- 
stitution, full municipal suffrage has been 
extended to women by the Legislature, 
and has been generally exercised by the 
women for two years past without any 
question as to its constitutionality. 

4. In presidential elections the right is 
expressly conferred on State Legislatures 
to confer suffrage on women by Art. 2, 
Sec. 1, of the U.S. Constitution, in these 
words: *‘Each State shall appoint in such 
manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct the electors” for president and vice- 
president. 

5. In England, under the common law, 
upon which our own is based, women 
have for centuries exercised municipal and 
school suffrage, and when, in 1869, Parlia- 
ment formulated and affirmed women’s 
right, it was distinctly done upon the 
ground that the right already existed and 
was not a right newly conferred. 

6. The right of the State Legislatures to 
extend and regulate the suffrage in all 
cases not expressly prohibited by constitu- 
tions State or national, seems too plain to 
need argument. It has been repeatedly 
exercised by different States. In Massa- 
chusetts municipal elections have always 
been so regulated, and men could formerly 
vote in town meetings who were not qual- 
ified to vote for State officers. 

7. In business corporations created by 
the States, women vote as stockholders 
without question, 7. ¢., in banking, rail- 
road and manufacturing corporations. 
On similar principles, why may they not 
vote in the business corporations known 
as ‘‘towns” and ‘‘cities,”” wherein they are 
all stockholders, since their personal and 
property rights and interests are thereby 


wee _ affected and controlled ? 
The Legislatures of many States are | 
now in session. The question of munici- | 


8. Cities being business corporations 
chartered by the Legislature on terms and 
conditions specified in their charters, why 
may not one of these terms and conditions 
be the equal suffrage of women and men? 

In States where municipal woman suf- 
frage has been longest agitated and argued 
in repeated hearings before successive 
‘Legislatures, the constitutionality of such 
legislation is no longer questioned. It is 
only in States where the question is novel 
and startling that any doubt of its constitu- 
tionality is expressed by its opponents. 

Since school suffrage exists unquestioned 
in twelve States by acts of Legislatures; 





States at the same time having the word 
‘‘male” in the suffrage clause of their con- 
stitutions, the right of the State Legisla- 
tures to regulate municipal suffrage may 
be considered as settled. H. B. B. 


«++ 
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A CRUEL PARENT. 


Last week’s Christian Union had an edi- 
torial entitled “‘A Hard Problem.” The 
problem is what a mother should do if her 
husband insists upon treating the children 
with unjust and cruel severity. The edi- 
tor’s answer is what might be expected, in 








view of the exaggerated ideas of marital | 


authority which are habitually set forth in 
the Christian Union. His answer is, in 
substance, that it is very wrong for a fa- 
ther to abuse his children, but that if he 
insists upon doing so, it is the mother’s 
duty to let him. She may remonstrate 
with him, but not “interfere consciously 
against him”—not even if his course is re- 
sulting in real injury to the child. The 
editor holds that some one person in every 
family must have absolute and supreme 
authority over all the rest, to use or abuse 
as he pleases; and that this person, of 
course, should be the husband. A young 
woman contemplating marriage, he says, 
should “‘take account of the qualities of 





her lover; his fitness, not merely to while | 


away a delicious evening now, or even to 
serve as an agreeable companion in years 


to come, but his moral equipment to be the | 


master of herself and her children in the 


family, an organization which is by neces- | 


sity a despotism.” 
married till she found a man who was 
morally fitted to be her master, the human 
race would probably become extinct. Itis 


If no young woman | 


a very rare person who is fit to exercise | 
despotic power over a full-grown fellow- | 


creature ; and the few who seem as if they 


might safely be entrusted with such power | 


are the last who would accept of it. 

It would be well to know how far the 
editor of the Christian Union carries his 
theory of the wifely duty of submission. 
Griselda, the model woman of the four- 


teenth century, when informed by her hus- | 


band that he is going to kill their child, 
offers not the least objection, but assures 
him with great sweetness that she and the 
baby are his property, and are entirely at 
his disposal. Even the conservatives of 
our day have got somewhat beyond this. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott would probably agree 
that if persuasion had proved ineffectual to 


deter her husband from the murder, Gris- | 
elda ought to have called in the police. | 
But if the case concerns not the corporeal | 


slaughter of a child, but only the ruin of 
its character, the mother must not oppose 
her husband. She is to “throw the respon- 
sibility on him as the head of the house- 
hold and leave it there. And for the rest 
she can only love and be patient and suf- 
fer and hope in God, whose resources are 
infinite, and who has all eternity in which 


| other matters were discussed. 


to correct the mistakes, while His erring | 


children have only a lifetime in which to 
perpetrate them.” 

On this point, conservative women are 
apt to differ with conservative men. Mrs. 
Craik (Dinah Maria Mulock) was in gen- 
eral a staunch upholder of the duty of wife- 
ly obedience. Sheeven made an ill-judged 
comparison of a wife to a door-mat, which 
gave rise to some pungent criticism. But 
Mrs. Craik drew the line at abuse of chil- 
dren. In ‘‘Christian’s Mistake,” one of the 
calmest and steadiest of her heroines, 
speaking of the severe beatings sometimes 
inflicted in blind anger on a terrified child, 
declares, ‘‘with a curious flash in her usual- 


ly quiet eyes,” that if she saw one of her | 


own children treated so by their father, it 
would make her ‘‘dangerous.” 

The Bronté sisters fully accepted the 
idea of masculine superiority and suprem- 
acy. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has hu- 
morously criticised the length to which 
they carried this doctrine, citing especially 
one passage in “Shirley” where the hero- 
ine compares herself to a-tamed leopardess 
crouching at the feet of her keeper. Yet 
Anne Bronté, in *“*The Tenant of Wild- 
fell Hall,” shows distinctly her belief that 
a mother’s duty to her children comes first. 
The story describes a woman married to a 
hard-drinking husband, who insists upon 
plying their little boy.daily with wine. 
She sees that the child, who inherits the 
taste for drink, is fast growing fond of it. 
As remonstrances prove unavailing, the 
mother cuts the knot by disappearing, and 
taking the child with her. She then cures 
him of the taste for drink. She continues 
to give him the wine to which he has be- 
come accustomed, but manages each time 
to put privately into the glass a pinch of 
some emetic. Finding the wine invariably 
make him sick, the little boy comes to 
loathe the very smell of it. According to 
the Christian Union’s rule, the mother did 
wrong. It was her duty not to interfere 
with her husband’s management of the 
child. 

Apart from original sin and the love of 
domination, the chief difficulty seems to 
lie in a conviction that any such thing as 





joint authority over the children is impos- 
sible; that a family can have but one head, 
and one parent or the other must exercise 
despotic sway. But a man and woman 
may be made by law joint guardians of an 
orphan. The law sees nothing impractica- 
ble about their being entrusted with equal 
authority in sucha case. If two persons 
can be joint guardians of a child that be- 
longs to neither of them, why cannot they 
be joint guardians of a child that belongs 
to both of them? 

To make the goodness of God, and the 
opportunity for correcting human mistakes 
in eternity, an argument for sitting by pas- 
sively while injustice and cruelty are com- 
mitted here on earth, is one of the most as- 
tonishing perversions of theology imagi- 
nable. It suggests an incident in one of Ar- 


thur Hugh Clough’s poems, where a man | 


has committed a great sin, of the kind that 


| is regarded too lightly by society, and he 


repents of it so deeply that he seems to 
some people to be making a mountain out 
of a mole-hill. 
marks confidentially to a friend that he 
does not think life was ever intended to be 
so innocent as all that, or what was the 
Atonement for? 

Happily, the doctrine of the despotic 
family is going out, and that of the repub- 
lican family coming in, to the advantage 
of all concerned. But how glad all women 
ought to be that their lot is cast in the 


present time, and not in the days when | 


such teaching as that of the Christian 

Union was the rule instead of the excep- 

tion! A. 8. B. 
—_— e—_ - 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the Bromfield Street M. E. 
Church on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Jan. 29, 30 and 31. Please no- 
tice the change in place and date. It is to 
be held in January, not in February as 
stated last week. 

On Jan. 30, at 10.30 A. M., the clubs and 
leagues of Suffolk, Essex and Middlesex 
Counties will report. OnJan.31, 10.30 A.M., 
all those of the remaining counties will be 
called for. Afternoons and evenings will 
be devoted to discussions, resolutions and 
addresses. 
egates, please send in a report of work. 
Last year all the leagues did not respond 
promptly and distinctly. We hope the del- 
egates who read reports will look them over 
before coming to Boston. Whatever has 
been done is worth hearing. The aggregate 
work will be interesting to the friends of 
suffrage who have labored oz years for 
these results. If board and lodging is de- 
sired, please apply early, and an effort will 
be made to secure it near the church. 


BEDFORD.—This league resolved itself 
into a town meeting at its December meet- 
ing; officers were elected, sewerage and 
At its last 
meeting, held January 2, a committee was 
appointed to raise their quota for the State 
Association, and to secure new members 
to the league. It was decided to study 
questions pertaining to municipal suffrage 


and civil government during the winter. | 


A candidate for school committee will be 
nominated. The league has drafted reso- 
lutions of respect to Samuel E. Sewall to be 
filed on their records. 


HuDSON held its monthly meeting Janu- 
ary 3, and elected officers. 


FALL RIVER held a meeting last week, 


and voted to invite Mrs. Julia Ward Howe | 


and Henry B. Blackwell to address a com- 
pany of invited guests in their city in Feb- 
ruary. Cake and coffee and vocal and in- 
strumental music will be furnished. 


BRIGHTON.—A new league will be formed 
in Brighton this month for the study of 
municipal ae and political questions. 
The one now existing is a school suffrage 
club and does good work about the time | 
of registration. 


| 

ABINGTON.—Each member is to invite | 

one other person to a sociable and supper, 

to be held at the home of Mrs. C. H. Beal, 
January 16. 


FITCHBURG will have a public meeting 
January 15, in the M. E. Church. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The league enjoyed a rare 
treat at their meeting on the evening of 
December 19, in listening to an account of 
the actual working of municipal suffrage 
in Kansas, from Prof. Carruth, of Kansas 
State University. Col. Higginson presided, 
and after the very clear and interesting 
talk of Prof. Carruth, there were inquiries 
from persons present concerning the prac- 
tical application of the law on various 
points. 





One artillery captain re- 


If it is impossible to send del- | 





POLICE-MATRON LAW NULLIFIED. 


Editors Woman's Journal : y 
Great dissatisfaction is felt with the 
fundamentally and wholly unsuitable mass 
of masonry for a house of detention, by 
the petitioners for police-matrons, repre- 
sentative of organizations of women in 
| Boston. Some of these called upon the 
| architect and Court-house Commissioners, 
whom they found, if not appreciative of 
the requirements, willing to adopt as far 
as possible any changes found desirable. 
| They regretted not having been advised 
| earlier, when different arrangements would 
| have been possible. The ladies would seem 
to have been justified in supposing that the 
| Board of Police, who asked by its chair- 
man, in 1887, for a house of detention, in 
opposition to the petition for police-ma- 
trons in certain stations, would, besides 
executing the law within the time demand- 
ed, have secured fitting accommodations in 
the new Court-house, if that is to be the 
site for future occupancy. But not so. 
Nor will they consent to the changes which 
| the architect and commissioners are will- 
ing tomake. One may well wonder why 
the same power interposing here did not 
earlier ordain better results. It may be 
| asked: Is not this place good enough for 
| degraded women? We answer, No. The 
question has a practical as well as a hu- 
mane bearing. If it is important that of- 
fenders against themselves and the Com- 
monwealth shall be reformed, it is also im- 
portant that conditions be favorable, rather 
than exasperating and degrading. More 
light from the sky should be admitted than 
will come through the insufficient front 
windows and what little comes groping 
| down between high walls into the court. 
| However unsuitable and unrighteous is 
_ the use for all arrested women in Boston 
proper, of the Tombs as a house of deten- 
tion (a basement of detention would be 
more truthful, as it is under the Court 
house), that place is light, cheerful, and ele- 
vating compared with the quarters in the 
new Court-house assigned for this purpose 
when it shall be completed, a year and a 
half hence. These are above ground, and 
have a narrow frontage on the lower end 
of the Somerset Street side, and extend 
back to a point in order to make symmet- 
rical the grand lot of the great court-house 
with which it is connected. This was called 
the women’s prison by the workmen, the 
architect, and the Court-house Commis- 
sioners. But the women’s prison is in 
Sherborn, and what is required, instead, in 
| Boston, is a fit place where women may be 
| detained after arrest until taken to the 
court-room; or, if unfortunate and not 
criminal, where they can be made comfort- 
able till otherwise provided for. The en- 
trance to this stronghold, under an outer 
and an inner arch, becomes more and more 
depressing with every step, and when with- 
in, one is confronted with three tiers of 
cells, most of them narrower than those in 
the Tombs. One involuntarily wonders 
what animals these are intended for, and 
| how drunken women can be properly con- 
veyed up the iron stairways to these see- 
ond and third tiers. But it is for drunken- 
ness that the larger proportion of women 
are arrested. Where are rooms for unfor- 
tunates who sometimes need to be cared 
for temporarily? Surely persons in uncer- 
tain possession of their senses will be in 
danger of losing them entirely by the sight 
of so many cells before a retreat can be 
reached in one or two small rooms toward 
the point of the lot, or up three iron stair- 
ways to rooms above the cells. 
The law of April, 1887, ordains that : ‘‘In 
the City of Boston the Board of Police 
shall establish within three months after 





WoRCESTER.—On Thursday evening, | the passage of this act, and shall maintain, 


Jan. 3, a public meeting was held under 


a house of detention,” ete. It is said that 


the auspices of the suffrage league in Cur- | the enforcement of the above fails for lack 


tis Hall, with a fine audience.. Miss Sarah | 
A. Henshaw presided anu introduced the | 
speakers. Addresses Were made by H. B. 

lackwell, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mr. A. S. Roe, 

rincipal of the High School, and Rev. Mr. 

ears. The exerc were varied by fine 
piano music by young ladies. At the close 
many joined the league and others renewed 
their membership. : 


WORCESTER.—At the Suffrage League 
meeting, held January 7, civil government 
and the qualifications to take part in it 
were discussed, and articles on the subject 
were read for discussion. The president, 
Miss Sarah A. Henshaw, was elected dele- 


fate £0 the State woman suffrage conven- 
on, in Boston, January 29, and 31 
The next meeting of the league will be 
held next Mo afternoon at the resi- 
dence of the p nt, on Loudon 

and the discussion of the subject of ci 
government will be con 


LEOMINSTER.—The league held a socia- 


of a penalty for non-compliance. The 
State Board of Police is appointed to se- 
cure more righteous conditions for the 
City of Boston. In order to obtain appro- 
priations from the city government, as the 
law provides, for the house of detention 
which this board asked for, in opposition 
to matrons in some police-stations, as the 
petitioners requested,—a writ of manda- 
mus had to be executed. Is the moral 
sense of these governing powers, and es- 
pecially of those appointed for the coercion 
of other authorities, more callous and less 
elevated than an ordinary citizen? Musta 
writ of mandamus be served upon the 
Board of Police, or a petition be presented 
to the present Legislature, to insure obe- 
dience to the law? The quarters in the 
new Court-house, so the architect 





ble and supper Tuesday evening, Jan. 8, 





cannot be ready for occupancy for at least 
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nected. This was called 
1 by the workmen, the 
Court-house Commis- 
women’s prison is in 
t is required, instead, in 
e where women may be 
est until taken to the 
- unfortunate and not 
'y can be made comfort- 
provided for. The en- 
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becomes more and more 
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ct, and shall maintain, 
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The quarters in the 
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a year and a half, and are wholly unsuita- 
ble for a house of detention. The Tombs, 
ander the Court-house, are now used for 


this purpose. Why should any individual 
be liable for violation of the laws while so 
conspicuous an example remains unpun- 
ished (condemnation is not lacking) al- 
though in power ostensibly to carry out 
the laws? Ee C. A. K. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, JAN. 9, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York City League was held on Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 3, at Mrs. Lovell’s, 
4 Lexington Avenue. The speaker of the 
evening was Mr. Justus O. Woods, one of 
our prominent philanthropists. Mr. 
Woods has been very much in England of 
late, and many of his illustrations were 
taken from foreign observation. His 
theme was ‘Love and Beauty.” He grace- 
fully described the influence of women in 
the softer side of lite ; but, while urging 
their admission to all privileges, he dwelt 
so strongly on the power of mere beauty, 
that Miss Charlotte F. Daley and Mrs. 
Marguerite Moore were moved to make 
replies which ably presented the more 
practical view. 

Prof. Edward Pick, the distinguished 
Austrian, who is the father of the various 
systems of mnemonics now in vogue, and 
who has been giving lectures here on 
“Memory,” was present; also Prof. Gun- 
ton, the political economist. Two dele- 
gates were elected to represent the league 
at the Washington Convention of the 
National Woman Suftrage Association: 
Mrs. Decie C. Goss and Miss Charlotte F. 
Daley. 

From the western part of the State have 
been received long lists of names for the 
National Enrolment. Chautauqua Coun- 
ty is especially well represented. I wish 
that our eastern friends were as active. 
A good list has also come in from Bing- 
hamton. 

Within the week a most remarkable 
swindle has been exposed here. Some 
time ago a man named Friend announced 
that he had made a discovery by which 
sugar could be refined by electricity at a 
greatly reduced expense.* Although no 
one was allowed to see the machinery or 
to know the process, thousands of dollars 
were subscribed in stock, not only in this 
country but in England. Now an investi- 
gation proves that there was no machinery 
whatever, and the whole thing was a 
fraud. It need hardly be added that many 
of the dupes were leading capitalists and 
all supposed to be men of brains and expe- 
rience. Only think what would have been 
said if the victims had been women! How 
the changes would have been rung on the 
folly of our sex and the consequent un- 
wisdom of giving them any further liber- 
ties! 

The society for political study has re- 
sumed its meeting on Tuesday afternoons, 
at 32 West 26th Street. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


REV. FIELDER ISRAEL. 


In the death of this generous and noble- 
hearted man, on Friday evening, Jan. 4, 
the friends of woman suffrage have lost a 
worker who has been active and out- 
spoken for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Mr. Israel was born in Baltimore, Md., 
June 29, 1825, and was early bred in the 
Methodist faith, becoming prominent as a 
circuit preacher. He later on embraced 
Unitarianism and was ordained in its 
pulpit, being settled as pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church at Wilmington, Delaware, 
and afterward of the church at Taunton, 
Mass. He was installed as pastor of the 
First Church at Salem, March 9, 1877, 
succeeding the late Rev. James T. Hewes, 
and worthily following in the footsteps of 
the early pastors and teachers of the 
ancient church, formed July 20, 1629. 

He was a patriotic citizen. Although born 
and educated in Maryland amid associates 
Southern in their sympathies, Mr. Israel 
was always opposed to the domination of 
the slave-power. He refused to accept the 
pro-slavery doctrine of the Breckenridge 
democracy, and voted for Stephen A. 
Douglas and “squatter sovereignty.” 
When the hour of trial came, he stood 
manfully for the Union, and suffered the 
proscription placed upon all Union men in 
Baltimore in the reign of treason preced- 
ing the nineteenth of April. He wore 
upon his‘ person the stars and stripes, 
which he did not hesitate to display when- 
ever his sentiments were called for, and 
he bravely faced the foes of the Union 
when threatened with violence. The men 
of the Old Sixth Massachusetts will long 
remember him for his kindness to them 
and to their wounded on their memorable 
passage through the city. 

Mr. Israel was also a member of the 
14th degree in Masonry, Member of Starr 
King Lodge, Salem Council Select Masters, 








Sutton Lodge of Perfection, Honorary of 
Essex Lodge, and held the office of Grand 
Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Massachu- 
setts. 

He helped to form the Delaware Woman 
Suffrage Association about the year 1867, 
and was on its executive committee during 
his residence in Wilmington. He was an 
active promoter of that cause while in 
Taunton, and up to the time of his death 
was the president of the Salem Woman 
Suffrage League and an active member of 
the executive committee of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association. For 
some time it has been evident that his 
physical vigor was failing, and he has 
suffered greatly from heart-disease. 

He was recently called to the sick bed 
of his brother at Baltimore, and was 
greatly affected by his condition. Far 
from well himself, before making the 
journey, he was, on his return, a pas- 
senger on the steamer Maryland on the 
night of its destruction by fire. Mr. 
Israel barely escaped with his life, and 
his nervous temperament was shaken by 
the excitement. Since his return, his 
family and friends have felt anxious about 
him, and his mind was somewhat un- 
settled. It had been his custom ever since 
his connection with the pastorate of the 
First Church to pass several hours each 
day alone in his study at the western end 
of the building. On Friday afternoon he 
went to the church as usual. Not return- 
ing at teatime, and his absence being unus- 
ually prolonged, search was made for him, 
resulting in the finding of his dead body 
in the church. The discovery was pe- 
culiarly sad, Mrs. Israel herself finding 
her husband sitting dead in his chair. He 
had left a letter for his wife, and on the 
paper were the words, “‘It is finished.” 
The letter went on to say how much he 
had suffered mentally since the burning of 
the steamer Maryland. 

Mr. Israel was eminently genial and 
companionable; cordial in his greetings, 
earnest in every good work, proud of the 
old church, intensely interested in every- 
thing relating to the history and welfare 
of Salem, and as loyal to that ancient 
municipality as the most devoted of her 
sons. 

The funeral took place from his late 
residence, Rev. E. B. Willson officiating, 
at the special request of the deceased. 
There was also a Masonic service by re- 
quest, a special dispensation having been 
applied for by the local lodges. The ex- 
ercises were private, and his body was 
sent to Baltimore for burial in his native 
State. H. B. B. 





THOMAS S. CURTIS. 

On the afternoon of Dec. 27, Thomas 8. 
Curtis, the husband of Martha E. Sewall 
Curtis, died at his home in Burlington, 
aged thirty-six years, six months and 
twenty-eight days. Mr. Curtis had been 
sick for three months with a painful and 
incurable disease. During this long trial, 
he exhibited great courage and patience, 
hoping to be better sometime, and yet evi- 
dently preparing for the ‘“‘going away.” 
His gratitude to those who cared for him 
was very marked; his last utterance being 
thanks to one who was lifting him. On 
Christmas Day he gave Christmas gifts to 
all the family, and, by a great effort, came 
to the dinner-table for the last time. 

Mr. Curtis was a firm believer in the 
rights of women and was always interest- 
ed in all that pertained to the reforms of 
our day and of the past. Upright, moral, 
and temperate, ever devoted to the wife 
who now mourns him, and faithful to the 
memory of the two little ones, who, with- 
in the past eighteen months, had gone be- 
fore him to the heavenly mansions, he has 
left sweet memories behind him which will 
never fade away. At the death of his 
dearly loved little daughter Dorothy, more 
than a year ago, a cloud of sadness seemed 
_to fall over his life, which deepened when 
another little daughter was taken, and is 
only now dispelled by the light of perfect 
day. His funeral was at his home on 
Saturday afternoon. The services were 
conducted by Rev. Charles H. Washburn, 
who read selections from the Scriptures 
and from Emerson’s ‘‘Essay on Immortal- 
ity.” The ‘‘Lord’s Prayer” and ‘Sun of 
My Souk Thou Saviour Dear,” two selec- 
tions which he tried to sing with his wife 
only a week before his death; were sung 
by the church choir. Mr. Washburn also 
spoke words of comfort to the friends, and 
prayed with them. At the grave, the 
burial service and Longfellow’s sonnet on 
Nature were read and “Gathering Home- 
ward” was sung. 


‘*Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 
What rainbows teach and sunsets show ? 
Voice of earth to earth returned, 

Pra: of saints that inly burned, 
Segine, What is excellent, 

As God lives, is permanent ; 

Hearts are a hearts’ loves remain ; 
Hearts’ love will méet thee again. 


House and tenant go to ground, 
Lost in God, in found.” 


Miss ANNIE M. O’DOwpD, who has been 





of Amesbury since its organization, died 
at her home, December 25, after a short 
illness, of an affection of the brain. Miss 
O’Dowd was about twenty-four years of 
age, a graduate of the Salem Normal 
School, and for two years past a teacher. 
She was deeply interested in the education 
and advancement of women, and has cheer- 
fully given her word and work in their be- 
half at all times. Her ideals in life were 
high, her ambition greater than her 
strength. Early in life she has been called 
from this sphere of labor, where work like 
hers is so much needed. _ Not only will she 
be sadly missed by the mother whose only 
child she was, but by a large circle of 
friends. May her worthy example be imi- 


tated and her virtues remembered! 
L. M. T. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Eleven women are studying in the Uni- | 
versity of Lund, in Sweden. 

Col. T. W. Higginson and his family | 
propose to spend a year in Europe. 

Women painters are going to open an | 
exhibition of their works in Brussels. 

The number of women elected as Poor- 
Law Guardians in England is slowly but 
steadily increasing. 

Mrs. Carrie S. Smith, of Girard, Kan., is 
about to start a paper devoted to the inter- 
ests of Kansas women. 

The University Association of Women 
Teachers in England has now 222 mem- 
bers. Miss Clough, sister of Arthur Hugh | 
Clough the poet, is president. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley Wischnewetzky is 
contributing to the Union-Signal a series | 
of painfully interesting articles on “Our | 
Toiling Children.” They treat of child 
labor. 

Bishop Hurst has been for many years 
an advocate of woman suffrage, and ina 
recent lecture in Washington he reiterated 
his belief in the justice and expediency of 
equal rights. 

Mr. Vaulx Carter, of Brooklyn, who de- 
signed and executed the interesting model 
of the projected Nicaragua canal now on 
exhibition in this city, is a brother of Mrs. 
Laura C. Holloway. 

Lady Grizel Baillie, of Dryburgh Abbey, 
has been formally admitted to the office 
of deaconess by the presbytery of Selkirk. 
She is said to be the first woman to hold 
this office in the Church of Scotland. 

The Arkansas Woman’s Chronicle notes 
the fact that the WOMAN’s JOURNAL has 
just entered on its twentieth year, and 
says, ‘*“To it, more than to any other 
agency, the woman’s cause is indebted for 
its present advanced condition.” 

The N. E. Women’s Club held a memo- 
rial meetiug last Monday for Mrs. Harriet 
M. Pitman, Abby W. May and Samuel E. 
Sewall. It was a deeply interesting occa- 
sion, and we regret that the rules of the 
club foi bid the publication of a report. 

“The Game of Politics’? can be bought 
at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL for 
$1.25, or for $1.50 pre-paid by mail or 
express. We will give it as a premium for 
three new subscribers on receipt of $4.50, 
being $1.50 each for the first year. 

The Des Moines Woman's Standard has 
added to its other attractions a special de- 

/partment devoted to the work of Iowa 
women. The Standard says: ‘If you are 
about to perpetrate anything, from poetry 
to puddings, or from salad to suicide, send 
us a notice.” 

The Toledo, O., W. 8S. A., at its Janua- 
ry meeting, made a strong protest against 
the exhibition of pictures of women in in- 
sufficient costume as advertisements for 
brands of cigars, cigarettes, ete. This 
protest is cordially endorsed by the re- 
spectable press of the city. 

Commenting upon the defeat of the 
municipal woman suffrage bill in Vermont, 
the Englishwoman’s Review says: ‘New 
England ought not to hesitate so long in 
extending municipal suffrage to women, 
but should copy the example set by Old 
England twenty years ago.” 


At Mr. Sewall’s funeral, among the rel- 
atives present were Samuel Sewall, of Bur- 
lington, and his family. This gentleman 
is now the oldest living person bearing the 
ancient name of Samuel Sewall, a name 
made historic by the fame of their great 
ancestor, ‘‘the Judge of the old theocracy.” 


Speaking of Bryn Mawr College, a Lon- 
don paper says: “Posts such as those | 
which Miss Scott and Miss Chamberlin | 
occupy there are much better paid than 
similar lectureships at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge women’s colleges, and therefore 
attract some of the most brilliant teachers 
to America.” 

There are as many women serving on 
school boards in Massachusetts as in all 
England. This is partly because in Eng- 
land a woman, to be eligible, must be un- 
married or a widow, and also a household- 
er and tax-payer. Many women of educa- 
tion and leisure, who live in a house owned 














secretary of the Woman Suffrage League 


| found in ordinary text-books.” 


| clear. 


| Avenue, Chicago. 


|.at no distant day. 


Rev. C. C. Harrah, whose tract entitled 
“Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Wom- 
en” has had so wide a circulation, has pre- 
pared a series of Daily Bible Readings 
and Prayer-Meeting Topics that are pub- 
lished both in the Chicago Advance and 
the Union-Signal. ‘The National W. C. 
T. U. also issues them in pamphlet form, 
at sixty cents per hundred, or five copies 
for ten cents. They can be ordered from 


the W. T. P. A., 161 La Salle Street, Chi- | 


cago. 


Mrs. Agnes Leonard Hill, a writer of 
ability and force, has started in Denver, 
Colo., a weekly literary and society paper, 
Western Society. She says: ‘‘We propose 


to do conscientiously for busy people | 


leisure to do for | S#id existed.— Westminster and Lambeth 


what they have not 
themselves; put into brief and clear state- 





Another meeting was held last week to 
promote the return of women as county 
councillors. The devoted ladies who are 
going to make victims of themselves and 
test the question of the eligibility of wom- 
en as candidates, are Margaret Lady Sand- 
hurst and Miss Jane Cobden, for London, 
and Mrs. Massingberd, for the Lindsay 
division of Lincolnshire. Both the two 
first-named ladies addressed the meeting 
at St. James’s Hall on Saturday. The audi- 
ence was largely composed of ladies. The 
chairman, Mr. Channing, M. P., advised 
all lady candidates to persist in their can- 
didature, as he believed that the first re- 
jected nomination would be the surest 


| road of getting rid of the barrier that some 


ments information that has cost us many | 


years of labor to obtain; and that is not 
The paper 
is printed in excellent type, large and 
It is issued from 78 Symes Block. 


The Rock River (Ill.) Conference of the 
Methodist Church has gone actively into 


about twenty already studying in the Chi- 
cago Deaconesses’ Home. 


| the work of training deaconesses, and has | 


Women who | 


wish to prepare for this work, either as | 'The whole performance was sufficiently 


Nurse Deaconesses or Missionary Deacon- 
esses, are invited to communicate with 
Dr. Lucy Rider Meyer, 114 Dearborn 
The committee @ill 
secure financial aid, so far as practicable, 
for deserving candidates who cannot take 
the course without it. 


Mrs. Lide Meriwether, president of the 
Tennessee W. C. 'T. U., in her annual ad- 
dress before the State Convention at Knox- 
ville, urged the importance of the problem 
of working-girls’ wages in connection 
with the work of social purity. She tells 


girl of Auburn, Mass., to her mother, not 
complainingly, but as a simple matter of 
fact, saying, ‘lam doing stockings, and 
get fourteen cents a dozen. It takes me 
two good days to do one dozen, but I am 
going to try to domore next week.” ‘This 
is no exceptional incident, but one of 
many. 


Ohio, Miss Annie McLean Marsh presided. 
Three new names were proposed for mem- 
bership. A resolution was adopted that 
the Hamilton County Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was non-partisan, non-sectarian, 
and advocates suffrage for women as citi- 
zens. The secretary was instructed to 
communicate with Zerelda Wallace, Anna 
Dickinson and Mary <A. Livermore, and 
arrange, if practicable, for a series of 
lectures. During the coming year the 
Association will study the laws of Ohio, 
and their relations to women and children. 

The Golden Argosy suggests a long step 
forward in civilization when the sportsman 
will hunt, not with gun, but with camera. 
The chase, as experts testify, is just as ex- 
citing, the result as uncertain and fascinat- 
ing, the outfit less expensive, and much 
less bloodthirsty, cruel and brutalizing. 
Is the time not almost here when gun- 


Gazette. 

At the Cologne Congress, the naturalists 
discussed the question whether women 
could be physicians, gnd voted in the neg- 
ative. Although they gave them credit 
for sufficient intelligence, it was argued 
that their more delicate nature prompted 
them to hesitate in face of dangerous oper- 
ations, and thus to lose time, when only 
quick help could save life. We have some 


| very successful, women surgeons in Amer- 


ica; but what are facts against a theory? 


absurd, To discuss at this time of day 
whether women can be doctors! A con- 
gress of women might as well decide, on 
4 priori grounds, that men were too heavy- 
handed, slow and clumsy to succeed in 
anything requiring so much dexterity and 


delicacy of touch as a surgical operation. 





Lone gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 





Gloves for Party Wear, 


| of a letter written by a young working- | 


From 8 to 30 Button length, in all the fashionable 
colors, at 


Miss M. F. FISK’S, 


53 West Street. 





New Music for the New Year' 


At the December meeting of the Equal | 
Suffrage Association of Hamilton County, | 


ning, as practised by our sporting men, | 


must be called butchering for fun? Now, 
if the ladies can only make decorative uses 
of the fruits of the camera, as they now do 
of those of the gun, they will greatly help 
along the day when the savage joy in tak- 
ing life, as well as the personal adornment 
with the dead bodies of the sportsman’s 


- victims will be left behind.— Unity. 


The annual meeting of the Woman's 
Political Club, of Rochester, N. Y., was 
held last week at the house of Mrs. Sarah 
Willis, 93 Plymouth Avenue. Officers for 


the coming year were elected as fol- | 


lows: President, Mrs. H. 8. Greenleaf; 
vice-president, Mrs. Frey; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Sanford; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Mary L. Anthony; foreign 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Frey; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Clinton. Resolutions were 
passed thanking Lord Salisbury for his 
utterances in favor of woman suffrage; 
commemorating Abby W. May and Sam. 
uel E. Sewall, and rejoicing over the large 
vote of women in Boston. A memorial 
meeting for Lucretia Mott was then held. 


A compulsory voting law in each State 
will probably secure better continuous 
good government, because it will be more 
nearly a government by the whole people 
than exists under our present system. It 
will be, we are sure, a necessity if the bal- 
lot is given to women, as it is likely to be 
It would never do to 
practically enfranchise the worst classes 
of women and allow others to stay at home 
on election day. The suffrage for women 
might, perhaps, be coupled with an educa- 
tional qualification. There would then 
need no compulsion to bring women to the 
polls. The votaries of fashion would has- 
ten to deposit their ballots, lest their 
neglect to do so be considered presumptive 
evidence that they were of the class who 
did not know how to read.—Boston Bud- 


by husband or brother, are thus excluded. | get. 














Now is the time for good resolutions. Resolve to 
lose no time in procuring one of Ditson & Co.'s excel- 
lent Music Books; all first-class, und these among the 
best. For ONE DOLLAR you can secure the new 


Popular Song Collection. 47 songs; 
or Popular Piano Collection. 27 Piano pieces; 
or Popular Dance Music Collection. 60 pieces; 
or Classical Pianist. 42 classical pieces; 
or Piano Classics, 4 classical pieces ; 
or Young People’s Classics. 52 easy pieces; 
or Song Classics. 50 songs for Soprano; 
or Song Classics for Low Voice. 47 songs; 
or Classic Tenor Songs. 36 songs; 
or Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. %3 songs; 
or Choice Vocal Duets. The newest duets; 


or College Songs for Banjo. ? Two 
or College Songs for Guitar. § popular books; 
or Emmanuel, Trowbridge; ) Oratorio 
or Ruth and Naomi. Damrosch; an 
Cantatas for 
Musical 
Societies, 


or Joseph’s Bondage. Chadwick; 
or Fall of Jerusalem, Parkhurst; 
or Holy City. Gaul; 


or Emerson’s Part Songs and Glees; 
or Emerson’s Concert Collections ; 
or Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. 





Any book mailed promptly, post-paid, for $1.00. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





MASSAGE TREATMENTS, 


At 84 West Newton Street, or will call on patients 
at their residence if desired. Call, or address 
MRS. M. J. CLARKE, 
84 West Newton St., Boston, Mass. 





THE 


BOSTON ALMANAG 


—_AND— 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1889. 
54th Year. 


WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 
646 Pages, Price, $1. 
SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 


155 Franklin Street, . + Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 





WANTED. 
100,000 Dress-makers 


to sell an article for women’s use. For particu- 
lars ress 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
86 Leonard Street, New York. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
TOG, Woneas, yin apemetets College Course, School 
Etasrirunt ot cnenisty ant Binaen ‘Cabinets at 
ae 








COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 


Ear aR ere 
fares ee 


asabove.  F. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
A BIRTHDAY FRAGMENT. 


BY JEANIE ROGERS SHERMAN. 





I give you joy, that on your natal day 
You stand ‘neath skies so clear that, far away 
Above the turmoil and the smoke of strife 
Which clouds the lower valleys of this life, 
Your eyes may catch the glory of that Light 
Resting on hills eternal, where no night 
Can hide from view those paths which, daily trod, 
Lead ever upward, onward to our God. 

Carleton College, Minn. 
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UNFORGOTTEN. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 











Oh, little child, so very long away, 

Not vain thy life, thy brief and happy day. 

How blessed was the sunshine thou didst make! 
All thou didst love is dearer for thy sake. 


All things since then with softer eyes are seen, 
And better is my heart that thou hast been. 
Oh, little child, behind lingering stay, 
I know not why, and thou so long away! 
— Youth's Companion. 
7 -*o+- — 


UNHEEDED GIFTS. 


They placed rare lilies in her hands,— 
Poor hands that scarce had touched a flower; 
And creamy rose-buds, whose perfume 
Embalmed her for her funeral hour. 





They wrapped her form in lustrous silk, 
And draped soft folds of filmy lace 

About the slender, pulseless wrists, 
And underneath the patient face. 


At last she lay in perfect rest; 
While voices, late so slow to praise, 
Rehearsed her many virtues o’er, 
And spoke of all her pleasant ways. 


The sleeper heeded not the wealth 
Of bloom that lay within her hand; 
And not a word of love or loss 
Her sealéd ears could understand. 


Strange, we so often keep the flowers 
To lay in folded hands at last! 

And little luxuries of life 
Withhold, till care for them is past. 


Strange that we do not oftener praise 
The willing toiler by our side! 
Why keep the full-blown flower of love 
Until our friend we loved has died? 
—Good Housekeeping. 


—— -2- ¢—___—___ 


THE PERFECT NICHE. 


Like some rare structure seen but in our dreams, 
And builded of aerial warp and woof, 

Milan’s Cathedral to my vision seems, 
With its fair towers and transcendent roof. 





I see it now as on that perfect day 
When last I climbed to where its glistening spires 
Like a great field of sculptured lilies lay, 
Fadeless and bright beneath the noonday fires. 
Through the rich fretwork the Italian sky 
Thrusts its fine color, like an azure flower; 
And in the silent night the stars on high 
Hang their soft lamps within each slender tower. 
And niched away within this airy loft, 
Where the bell’s clamor wounds the quiet air, 
And the world’s noises grow subdued and soft, 
When they have climbed to the white chambers 
there; 
Within an arch, enriched with chiseled lace, 
Is a pure image by Canova wrought, 
Where none may mount its snowy lines to trace, 
Or read the graceful language of his thought. 
Within its urn this shapely lily stands, 
Its beauty hidden, its rare graces furled; 
Like a sealed vase of perfume, which our hands 
Would break upon the longing of the world! 
Yet I am sure that God some pleasure takes 
When human work is perfect through and through; 
For often the most lovely things he makes 
Are hid in darksome corners out of view. 
Nor does he send his wood-thrush where its song 
Will win the loud applauses of the street ; 
Its echoes float the lonely woods along, 
And mingle with pine odors moist and sweet. 
It makes the dear old world seem doubly fair 
To know that many a forest seam and hem 
Is fringed with ferns and sweetest blossoms, where 
No foot intrudes, nor fingers gather them. 
Like one white petal of a perfect flower, 
Though folded in where never eye may see, 
Canova’s statue stands within its tower, 
And makes its niche a snowy harmony. 
Oh, life, my life! that cravest larger place, 
Prating of rusted gifts, of pinioned feet : 
Peace! Thou wilt need thine own and borrowed 
grace 
If thou wouldst make one narrow niche complete! 
— Cosmopolitan. 
eon en 
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NUMBER THIRTY-SIX. 


BY GERTRUDE. F. GILBERT. 


In the spacious dining-room of a large 
hotel in the chief of our Western cities, 
the messenger-boys in the service of the 
American District Telegraph Company 
sat at their Christmas dinner. 

They represented a wide range in social 
grade, from the son of the wealthy presi- 
dent or manager, to whom a dinner of 
this sort was no rarity, and who had no 
graver reason for entering the service, it 
might be, than thinking it a fine thing to 
wear a uniform and be ealled by a number 
instead of a name, down to the boy who 
saw such a dinner as this but once a year, 
on occasions like the present, and whose 
meagre salary was all that kept the wolf 
from the humble door. But however far 
apart they were in social grade, on this 
especial Christmas Day they were one in 
the mood that ruled them in their boister- 
ous merriment and hearty enjoyment of 
the feast. ‘ 

The kind-hearted manager, whose gen- 
erous yearly gift it was, looked on with 
moistened eyes, because for one of their 





| number a call had come froma far-off, celes- | 


| 


tial country, and the child, in obedience 
to the summons, had risen in the golden 
air, and vanished from mortal sight. And 
so there was an empty chair at the festive | 
board to-day that had been filled when 
last they met; there was an empty chair | 
at his own table, and beside his desolated | 
hearth. Looking forward to this time 
since his sharp bereavement, he had men- | 
tally planned that on this Christmas Day 
that empty chair, trimmed with evergreens | 
and surmounted by the little military cap, 


| should take at the festive board its accus- 
| tomed place; but the tender, gracious | 











spirit of the child hovering near had 
taught him not to shadow with his own 
sorrow the joy of any living thing, and so 
the project had never blossomed into out- 
ward act; and the joy of his young guests 
was unclouded by the presence of that 
messenger, grim and gaunt, clothed in 
mysterious terrors, which to them would 
have taken the place of the dead boy at 
the feast. Unmindful of the grim phan- 
tom, so foreign to their young thoughts, 
unmindful of the heavy shadows it had 
thrown ou their employer's heart and 
home, they revelled in the good things he 
had provided, and blessed the gracious day. 

Owing to some accident, there had been 
left room for a chair where he had intend- 
ed to place that one, and looking with 
dimmed eyes toward the spot he saw— 
What? Could it be that the vivid image 
of his thought had stamped itself upon 
his mind with such strength and power 
that it took outward shape before his eyes? 
He saw a mist, a luminous cloud-like 
vapor; and slowly forming into shape, 
clear and perfect in every detail, as he had 
mentally planned it, uprose the memorial 
chair. Not empty; out of the cloud that 
hung about, slowly forming as the chair 
had done, gradually growing perfect in 
every dear familiar outline, a shadowy 
form was filling it, the form of the boy he 
mourned as dead. He saw not the mortal 
face, marked by pain and suffering, that 
had been hidden from sight, but a glori- 
fied face bearing its likeness. 

The face was not turned toward him, as 
he ardently longed to have it, but turned 
persistently, with infinite compassion in 
its look, on No. 36 beside him. It hada 
language of its own, clearer and more 
potent than any speech, and it said: 


| **Father, look on the one on whom I am 
’ 


looking, the only one out of all the num- 
ber here that needs you. Father, on this | 
sacred day, when kind thoughts and gra- 
cious deeds should blossom into life as 
fragrant flowers open to the golden dawn, 
be pitiful!” 

Could he obey its behest? No. Not 
while the vision lasted. No need of others 
could be so great as the need of his own 
heart and soul for a sight like that. Pray- 
ing that the shadowy face might be turned 
toward his, that the dear eyes might look 
into his, if but for a single moment, with no 
thought apart from that he stood absorbed 
in gazing. Nothing in all the room struck 
his outward vision one-half as clearly as 
did this phantom chair and shape. Sud- 
denly, while he looked, fulfilling the pray- 
er within that had grown into a cry, the 
face he loved turned full upon him; for 
one brief, blissful moment the starry eyes, 
with strange entreaty in them, looked into 
his. The phantom slowly raised its hand, 
and pointed with its shadowy finger 
toward No. 36, and in the very act there 
came an uncertain, tremulous motion over 
all the figure, a breaking up of parts and 
shape, form and outline slowly resolving 
itself into the cloud and mist from whence 
they came; the form melted into it, the 
chair melted into it, the mist and cloud 
were gone, and there wgs the empty space 
again. O God! How void and empty 
now, where it all had stood! The old 
weight came back and pressed on the 
mourner’s heart and brain, and the festive | 
day grew dreary. Then, and only then, 
in obedience to the shadow’s mandate, he 
turned to look at No. 36. 

The phantom who had drawn tenderly 
near the messenger who bore that num- 
ber, whose compassionate face had looked 
upon him, must have seen beneath the 
surface, with its starry, penetrating eyes; 
for certainly it could not be said that | 
No. 36 graced his uniform. Those gar- 
ments, made for the average-sized boy, 
had had in view in the making flesh as 
well as bones, and No.36 was so fright- 
fully thin that he bore no very remote re- 
semblance to a skeleton. His uniform 
hung loose and bagging on his little shrunk- 
en frame, and here and there fell into un- 
sightly folds and wrinkles. Apparently he 
was destitute of a certain indispensable un- 
dergarment, for collar, cuffs or bosom were 
nowhere visible. His face and neck and 
hands presented a grayish, unwholesome 
aspect, as of skin not overclean. His 
coarse black hair seemed innocent of 
brush or comb. In an abortive attempt 
at a careful toilette, he had plastered to 
his head the locks nearest his forehead, 
while the remainder would have been the 
despair of a first-class barber, it was so 
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full of snarls and knots. Added to this, 
the little fellow, not used to a first-class 
dinner, with waiters to come at beck and 
call, nor used to company as grand as that 
in which he found himself, had a scared, 
uncertain aspect. He was a new-comer, 
having entered the service but a day or 
two before. At that time he had pre- 
sented himself as an applicant for the 
place that was vacant, and had pressed his 
way, ina kind of desperation, through a 
crowd of other applicants that were there 
before him, and had stood close beside 
the manager, and plucking at his sleeve, 
had said to him pleadingly, ‘Take me, 
sir, do please take me. I can run faster 





than any man. And it’s a little family 
that’s on my hands, sir, a-lookin’ to me to 
feed them.” 

And the manager, who had twenty dif- 
ferent things at once to claim his atten- 
tion, and no time to notice closely, seeing 
nothing graver in the strange assertion 
than a trick to get the better of all com- 
petitors and secure the place, had smiled 
at what he thought the transparent arti- 
fice, and given him what he asked for. 
Recalling the words, when now for the | 
first time his thought was turned upon the | 
boy, they seemed to have something | 
pathetic and significant in them. 

Judging from the little fellow’s sharp, 
hungry aspect, one would have looked to 
see him ravenously devouring everything 
edible within his reach; yet, as the mana- 
ger watched him closely, he saw that | 
though he viewed that portion of the | 
Christmas dinner that had fallen to his | 
share with a longing look, a sort of pallor | 
crept over the face at the sight; he saw 
that though the boy went through the | 
form of carrying the food to his mouth, 
he did not seem to eat anything. His 
plate was cleared in time, it was true, but | 
he was over careful to clear it slowly, and | 
the manager began to suspect that the | 
food that was slowly disappearing had | 
some other destination than the hungry 
little mouth it should have filled. 

Business in the service was incompati- | 
ble with holidays. The time spent at the | 
table was all the festive time the little | 
messengers had, and though they boyish- | 
ly prolonged the pleasure to the utmost, | 
the dinner came to an end in time, after 
the manner of other dinners, and the 
boys went back to the place whence they 
came, a bare room, filled with benches, 
where they waited for their calls. The 
manager, forgetful of the wife and dinner 
in waiting, bent on keeping No. 36 in 
view, followed them thither. 

They had hardly got seated before 
whir-r-r-r went the signal. The lady in 
waiting, whose vigilant eye marked the 
right spot ina moment, ran to the place and 
called No. 36. No. 36, who was all legs, 
and could run like an Indian, sprang to his 
feet, then for an instant there came an 
irresolute pause, a swaying of the little | 
form. He passed his hand over his foie- | 
head in a vague, wondering way, as if for 
a moment he had lost his hold on the out- | 
ward world; but the look passed quickly, | 
und the feeling that caused it seemed to | 
pass also. He was wide awake, and had | 
set forth on his run in an instant more. 

The man whose eyes were watching | 
him now as persistently as those starry | 
eyes had done, looking out after him 
down the half-deserted street, kept the 
little flying form in view, until he lost it | 
in the gathering shadows of the waning | 
Christmas Day. Hungry he certainly | 
was. But what was it tliat made him | 
pause as he turned to go to the dinner so | 
long in waiting, and heroically resolve, | 
without the sign of a reason, to await 
there the coming of the little messenger 
who was out on his run? 

The time came when, according to all 
reasonable calculation, No. 36 should have 
appeared, and yet he was not visible. The 
time passed, half an hour passed, three- 
quarters, and still, as if compelled to do | 
so, the manager watched and waited. | 
Looking anxiously forth into the brief | 
December twilight that was already fall- 
ing, he saw a man bearing a burden emerg- 
ing fromthe gloom. The light had grown 
so dim that the man, when near enough to 
be discerned, was close upon him; and in 
another moment he saw the blue uniform 
and star on his breast. Startled and 
shocked, he beheld that the burden he was 
carrying was the senseless form of No. 36. 

‘Just as I found him a bit ago,” said the 
policeman, as, bearing him in, he passed 
the manager on the threshold. ‘Fell in 
the street, sir, dead gone. Not had much 
to eat, of late, I take it, judging from the 
weight.” 

He laid his light burden tenderly down, 
and brushing with his hand the loose dirt 
and matted hair from the little white face, 
he said, with a tremor in his voice, ‘‘He’s 
been out on his last run, that’s just about 
where it is.” 

“Not dead?” questioned the manager, 
pressing close for a nearer view. 

“So near it,” said the policeman, as he 
turned to go, ‘‘that there ain’t much differ- 
ence, or there soon won't be.” 


| 
} 





Motionless and apparently breathless, 


No. 36 lay near the open window, where 
they had placed him, with his wan, 
pinched face turned upward to the solemn 
Christmas sky. One restorative after an- 
other had been tried, but all alike proved 
unavailing. No throbbing of the heart, no 
flutter of the pulse, no movement, not so 
much as the twitching of a muscle; he lay, 
just as he had done from the first, almost 
rigid, with not even the faintest sign of 
life; so far out of this material existence 
that it was hardly a question with even 
the doctor who bent over him, whether 
No. 36 would ever draw this mortal breath 
again, Disrobing him, in obedience to the 
doctor’s orders, in a last effort to bring 
him back, they found in a paper pocket, 
ingeniously devised and pinned to the lin- 
ing of his coat, the untasted Christmas 
dinner. The doctor put it carefully aside, 
with moistened eyes, and said, as he looked 
pitifully at the little bony frame, ‘This 
looks like starving one’s self to feed an- 
other. Though, doubtless, when food was 
set before him, he had passed the longing 
for it, and was too far gone to eat.” 

Death, who had been struggling for the 
possession of the little bony messenger, 
and who had almost proved the victor, 
was vanquished by this last effort, and Life 
claimed him as herown. No. 36, who had 
come back by scarcely perceptible degrees 
to a dim consciousness of his surroundings, 
like one grown old in suffering, opened his 
eyes with a groan. 

‘*There’s a something that’s a-pressing 
on me,” he moaned, in a vague, distressed 
way. 

“It is nothing but your weakness, my 
poor boy,” said the doctor, kindly. 

“Tt’s more‘’n that,” he said, rolling his 
dazed head from side to side, in an agoniz- 
ing effort at recollection. 

The doctor, who had been giving him 
brandy by a few drops at a time, since he 
had roused sufficiently to take it, just at 
this juncture gave him a spoonful. Slow- 
ly, under its influence, the dazed brain 
grew clear. He started up with a horri- 
fied look, anf with a full consciousness of 
what had been vaguely pressing upon him. 

“My God!” he cried, ‘‘it’s thim at home 
a-starving, and me a-lying here! Where's 
my dinner?” clutching at his bare breast, 
and looking wildly about him. ‘My 
Christmas dinner, that I thanked God I 
couldn't eat! It’s thim at home a-starv- 
ing; the baby that me mother died and 
left me, and the ould aunt that has had no 
work, the crather, for mony a day. It’s 
thim, a-starving there, and a-looking for 
me to feed thim. Where is the dinner, 
and where are me clothes? Let me go, sir, 
let me go,” feebly trying to shake off the 
doctor’s detaining grasp, and struggling 
to his feet. ‘‘Let me go, or the curse of 
God will light upon you.” 

The manager, too overcome to speak, by 
this sudden revelation of a need for which 
those starry eyes had besought his com 
passion and his aid, came to the doctor's 
help, and forced the boy to lie down again. 
A fear, well-nigh as terrible as the one that 
was almost driving him wild, was painted 
on the pallid face of No. 36, as, looking 
around to see who else was holding him, 
he recognized the manager. In an agony 
of entreaty, as one who begs for life, he 
seized his hand. 

“You wouldn’t turn me off for a bit of a 
faint, sir? Sure you wouldn’t be doing 
that! I didn’t fall until the message wint 
where it was sint, and 1 was most back 
again. I’m strong as any other boy most 
times, sir, Iam, thin. I may not look it, 
but I am, indeed. It’s only a little wake 
I’m afther being, just at the present time, 
from going without, an’ that’s the fact. 





The baby, she don’t know no better, and 
she eats as much as the two av us, and the 
rint took so much av of us that there wasn’t | 
enough for all, an’ I thought I wouldn't | 
mind a bit of a fast, sir, an’ ’'d make it all | 
up at the Christmas dinner ; but thin, when | 
the time came, an’ there it was foreninst 
me, I turned sick at the sight, jist. You 
look koind, ye are tender-hearted, you 
wouldn’t turn me off for that, now that ye 
know how it came. Oh, sir, ye wouldn’t 
turn me off an’ have me go back an’ see the 
wans that’s a-looking to me, starving afore 
my eyes. Oh, sir, for God’s sake!’ Too 
weak for self-control, he fell to sobbing. 
The tears running over his pallid face fell 
like rain upon the hand that held him. The 
manager took the hand, wet with the sup- 
pliant’s tears, and tenderly smoothed the 
pallid brow, and pushed back the tangled 
hair. He only found voice to say, in ans- 
wer to this piteous pleading, ‘‘God forbid !”’ 
There was another face beside that pallid 
one looking at him now, and the sight of 
that unmanned him. He said, with a catch 
in his voice as he struggled to keep back 
the tears, ‘*Those eyes, my darling, shall 
not be turned to me in vain.” 

The touch had been so reassuring, the 
“God forbid” so heartily said, that it just 
prevented the boy, who sank back reas- 
sured and fell to watching him, from tak- 
ing leave of his senses, when he heard and 
saw what followed. To provide for the 








needs of No. 36 and family was all the 
manager thought of now, and in two min- 
utes from the time he commenced the 
work, there was not a living messenger 
boy in that room but was ordered out on 
some errand in their behalf, and not a mor- 
tal left at the service of the public. Wait- 
ing for their return, he stepped out into 
the gathering gloom, where the Christmas 
night was falling, to give his tears free 
vent, and baring his head, and looking rev- 
erently up to the starry sky above him, 
where God kept his loved one safe, he said, 
with streaming eyes, ‘I am doing the bid- 
ding of the messenger thou hast sent. 
Bless me, even me, O my Father.” 

The swift feet of the messengers who had 
done his bidding were back almost before 
his tears were dried, or the brief prayer 
was said; and a carriage was at the door, 
into which No. 36 was bundled in a trice, 
and what, in parcels and baskets, was 
bundled in with him, Heaven only knows; 
so much, in fact, that the doctor and man- 
ager hardly found room for themselves. 
Then the driver, taking directions from 
No. 36, urged the horses to the top of their 
speed, and it did not take long at that fly- 
ing pace to reach their destination,—the 
poorest house, in the poorest quarter of 
the city, a shackling tenement dwelling, 
more fit for rats than men. 

No. 36, on whom hope and joy had burst 
in such sudden and unexpected glory, was 
like one new made. He led the way, with- 
out assistance, up long flights of shack- 
ling stairways, up to an attic chamber, the 
highest and poorest room of all, and open- 
ing the door they entered. Babe and 
woman gave a wild cry of joy at sight of 
him. ; 

The terrible responsibility pressing on 
No. 36 had somewhat exaggerated the 
need of those dependent upon him. Hun- 
gry they certainly were, not having at any 
time enough, and suffering for the lack of 
it, but, thanks to the noble, self-sacrificing 
devotion that had nearly cost him his life, 
not so near starving as No. 36 himself had 
been. With the Christmas dinner he had 
brought he fell to tenderly feeding the 
little family he had toiled for, starved for, 
and managed in some poor way to main- 
tain, standing between them and the want 
that kills; they clinging to him mean- 
while, age in its need, and infancy in its 
helplessness. And while he was doing 
this, that wonderful man, the manager, 
pressing into service the poor creatures 
who, seeing a carriage and gentleman, 
were looking around in anticipation of a 
job, had transformed the little room, which 
was now all aglow with a holiday aspect. 
A lamp was lighted, a fire was burning in 
the dilapidated stove, the baskets and par- 
cels, transferred from the carriage, almost 
filled the small space. Here was warmth 
and comfort for many a day. 

“IT have brought something better than 
the dinner,” sobbed No. 36, looking about 
him. Then he sank down between the 
two he had been feeding, overcome by the 
sight. ‘‘It’s the friends God has sint us on 
this blessed Christmas Day.” He put one 
arm around the woman, and withthe other 
hugged the baby, who was fatter than she 
ought to have been, to his grand little 
breast. 

Well, there is little left to tell. ‘The aged 
aunt, whom the boy loved so tenderly, was 
pensioner on the generous manager’s 
bounty for the rest of her mortal career. 
And, of course, after that the baby had 
enough to eat. And the boy? Ah, well, 
No. 36 was every inch a gentleman in heart 
and soul, and it did not take long to polish 
speech and aspect; and the empty chair 
was filled, in time, not by the shadowy 
form of the boy that was gone, but the 
loving, devoted son that was found to fill 
the place left vacant in the father’s heart 
and home. And thus the shadowy hand 
of the phantom that sat at the Christmas 
feast was filled with blessings for them 
all. 

Turner Junctién, Ill. 
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MRS. BROWNING AND MRS. GODDARD. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Worcester Spy of Nov. 25 contains 
a long review of the new life of Mrs. 
Browning by Ingram, by the late Mrs. D. 
A. Goddard, a review written only a few 
days before Mrs. Goddard’s death. It is 
accompanied by the following editorial 
reference : 

‘*We print this morning the last of the 
late Mrs. Goddard’s contributions to our 
columns. It is thoroughly characteristic ; 
the easy, flowing style, the sound, but 
generous critical judgment, the warm and 
strongly expressed admiration for all that 
is fine and noble in character or genius 
are here. It is sad to think that the hand 
that wrote for us this charming review of 
Mrs. Browning’s life will write no more.” 

As one turns the pages of this life of 
Mrs. Browning, which will possess a new 
interest for many in being thus known as 
one of the last books which Mrs. Goddard 
read with interest, one comes upon an ac- 
count (p. 236) of the home of the Brown- 
ings in Florence, and of Mrs. Browning’s 
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character and conyersation, containing the 
following passage, in which there is so 
much that is finely true of Mrs. Goddard 
herself, as so many remember her, that it is 
pleasant to quote it in this connection : 
‘Patient in long suffering, she never 
spoke of herself, except when the subject 
was forced upon her by others, and then 
with no complaint. She judged not, sav- 
ing when great principles were imperilled, 
and then was ready to sacrifice herself 
upon the altar of right, She was ever 
ready to accord sympathy to all, taking 
an earnest interest in the most insignificant 
and humble. Thoughtful in the smallest 
things for others, she seemed to give little 
thought to herself. Her conversation was 
intermingled with trenchant, quaint re- 
marks, leavened with a quiet, graceful 
humor of her own; but it was eminently 
calculated for a téte-a-téte. She never 
made an insignificant remark. All that 
she said was always worth hearing. She 
was a most conscientious listener, giving 
you her mind and heart as well as her mag- 
netic eyes. Though the latter spoke an 
eager language of their own, she conversed 
slowly, with a conciseness and point that, 
added to a matchless earnestness, which 
was the predominant trait of her conversa- 
tion as it was of her character, made her 
a most delightful companion, One never 
dreamed of frivolities in her presence. 
Books and humanity, great deeds, and, 


above all, politics, which include all the | 


grand questions of the day, were foremost 
in her thoughts and therefore oftenest on 
her lips. I speak not of religion, for with 
her everything was religion. Her Chris- 
tianity was not confined to church or 
rubrics, it meant civilization.” 

Mrs.~ Goddard was a warm lover of 


the poetry of both Mr. and Mrs. Brown- | 


ing. She often read aloud from Mrs. 
Browning to sympathetic friends; and 
just before retiring on the evening before 
she was stricken down, she asked a friend 
to stay longer while she read, as she had 
read more than once before, ‘*A Valedic- 
tion,” beginning, as will be remembered, 
with the words: 


“God be with thee, my beloved, God be with 
thee!” 
EpwIn D. MEAD. 


——-—-# @ e—___—_ 


QUEENS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


At the recent annual meeting of the | 


Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton said : 


Would that I could awake in the minds | 


of my countrywomen the dignity of this 
demand for the right of suffrage; what it 
is to be queens in their own right; intrust- 
ed with the power of self-government, 
possessed of all the privileges and immu- 
nities of American citizens. The ballot is 
the crown of honor and the sceptre of 
ower in a republic; by it our social, re- 
igious and political relations are all regu- 
lated. 
America us capable of wielding this power 
as Victoria of England, and is not individ- 
ual sovereignty in a republic as exalted as 
in a monarchy? What American woman 
would scorn the position of Britain’s 
Queen? And yet the position of an 
American citizen is prouder far, if the 
duties of self-government are fully dis- 
charged. Who ever heard of an heir appar- 
ent to a throne in the Old World abdi- 
cating his rights because some conserva- 
tive politician or austere bishop doubted 
woman’s capacity to govern? History af- 
fords no such example. ‘Those who have 
had a right to a throne have invariably 
taken possession of it, and ae intrigu- 
ing cardinals, ambitious nobles and jealous 
kinsmen fought to the death even to main- 
tain the royal prerogatives that by inherit- 
ance were theirs. nen I hear American 
women, descendants of Jefferson, Hancock 
and Adams, say they do not want to vote, I 
feel that the blood of revolutionary heroes 
must have long since ceased to flow in 
their veins. When I heard that a body of 
Massachusetts women had actually been 
before their Legislature to beg that the 
women of the State might not be enfran- 
chised, I blushed for my sex. 

Suppose when the day dawned for Vic- 
toria to be crowned Queen of England, she 
had gone before the House of Commons 
and begged that such terrible responsibil- 
ities might not be laid on her, declaring 
that she had not the moral stamina nor in- 
tellectual ability for the position; that her 
natural delicacy and refinement shrank 
from the encounter; that she was looking 
forward to the yt eee ge duties of do- 
mestic life, to « husband, children, home, 
to her influence in the social circle where 
the Christian graces are best employed. 
Suppose with a tremulous voice and a few 


stray tears in her blue eyes, her head | 


drooping on one side, she had said she 
knew nothing of the science of govern- 
ment; that a crown did not befit a wom- 
an’s brow; that she had not the physical 
stre to even move her nation’s flag, 
and much less to hold the ery abd of power 
over so vastan empire; that in case of war 
she could not fight, and hence she could 
not reign, as there must be force behind 
the throne, and the force must be centred 
in the hand that governed. What would 
her Parliament have thought? What 
would other nations have thought? All 
alike would have been astounded and said: 
“The girl is demented; the blood in the 
house of per eee has we out.” Instead, 
however, of making such a pitiful 

cle of herself, she herself b 
study and reflection for the exalted 

tion she was to occupy, and when the hour 
for her coronation arrived, though only 
seventeen’ years of - she walked down 
the spacious aisles of Westminster Abbey; 
surrounded by the dignitaries of church 
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and state, lords and ladies and foreign dip- 
lomats, with a and dignity becoming 
the grandeur of the occasion. And fhere 
at the altar she took the oath “to support 
the civil laws, customs and statutes, the 
laws of God, the Protestant reformed re- 
ligion, the Church of England, and prom- 
ised security for the Church of Scotland,” 
the Archbishop of Canterbury administer- 
ing the oath, and placing the crown worn 
A a long line of kings upon her brow. 
Thus she accepted her high honors with 
dignity, and the nation rang with plaudits 
for their youthful queen. 


Oe —-—- 





Are not the educated women of | 


MABEL THE COWARD. 


Here is a story for you, boys, who are 
| so splendid and big and brave, about a lit- 


very timid that her brothers called her 
Mab, the coward. Yes, Mabel certainly 
was something of a coward. She did not 
try to deny it, but did try to overcome it. 

Horses were her particular terror; to 
walk through a field where they were was 
agony to her, and to ride behind one with 
any one but her father, in whom she had 
implicit faith, was anything but a pleasure. 

Occasionally the boys, Bob and Frank, 
would persuade her to go out with them ; 
but she was always sorry for it, for they 
were sure to frighten her in some way. 
They would whip up old Charlie till he 
went from his steady jog-trot into an awk- 
ward gallop, and then they would scream 
that they could not hold him, that he was 
running away. It seemed as if they could 
not resist a temptation to drive too near 
the edge of a high bank, too near the 
| steam-engine, ete. All this made poor 
Mabel most uncomfortable, though she 
knew the boys loved her too well to let 
| anything happen. 

She tried hard to make herself brave; 
for she did not want the boys to despise 
her, and, besides, as she told her mother in 
confidence, it seemed so wicked to be al- 
ways afraid something would happen. 

Toward the end of the summer, Aunt 
Jane came to visit her friends, and with 
her came Bess, her little girl, of about 
Mab’s age, and Clarence, «a little fellow 
who was just beginning to talk. Bess just 

| suited the boys. She was equal to any 
_ prank they proposed. 

One night after tea the girls and boys 
went up to the big barn-yard to feed the 
| chickens. Clarence was allowed to go 
without his nurse, as the four guardians 
| promised the best of care. They mixed 
the meal and fed the chickens generously, 
and were all intently watching their little 
charge, who was vainly trying to catch a 
most excitable little duck, when they heard 
| furious galloping, and saw five horses mak- 
| ing for the yard at a wild rate. 

The children were right in their path, 
| and the horses seemed almost upon them ; 
| but, quicker than I can write it, Bob, 
Frank, and Bess, with faces full of terror, 
and screaming for help, ran for the fence, 
and were over in the twinkling of an eye. 
Oh, how Bess’s white skirts did fly! she 
seemed to go overin one bound. Whatdo 
you think of our brave boys? And our lit- 
tle coward, what do you think she did? 
Ran and left Clarence to his fate? That 
surely would have been just the thing for 
a coward to do. But not she. Seeing it 
was too late for them both to run, she 
seized Clarence and put him between her- 
self and his carriage, from which they had 
taken him; and then she stood with her 
arms around the poor little frightened fel- 
low, and put up a little prayer forhelp. I 
don’t know what words she used, but she 
just asked her heavenly Father to protect 
| her and He did. 

| ‘The horses dashed into the barn-yard in 
a mad gallop, raising so tremendous a 
cloud of dust that the anxious little trio on 
| the safe side of the fence at first could see 
| nothing of Mab or the baby, but at last 
| caught a glimpse of the horses as they 
‘separated and went each side of Mabel, 
| leaving her unharmed. 

| On they tore to the end of the yard, and 
in through the open stable to their own 
| stalls. The two mammas and Mab’s papa 
| came running into the yard, having heard 
| the screams of the brave three as they 
| scrambled over the fence. 

Aunt danet sprang for her baby and 
| nearly smothered him with kisses ; but she 
| did not forget to praise his faithful little 
| protector. 

Papa put his arms around Mab, and said, 
“T am proud of my brave little daughter ;”’ 
and mamma gave her hand a squeeze that 
meant lots. 

Then the shame-faced trio came into the 
yard; and, after a few minutes of awk- 
ward silence, for somehow they all felt 
pretty small, Frank said, ‘‘I say, let’s give 
three cheers for the coward who has 
turned out to be the bravest of the lot!” 

So the cheers were given, good, hearty 
ones they were, too; and I wish I had 
been there to help.—Zarly Dew. 


+++ 
*?-+ 


Keer your blood pure and you will not have 
rheumatism. Hood’s purifies the 
| blood, and tones the whole system. 
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tle girl who, though ever so nice, was so | 
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PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and it to as in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. — - 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious nt 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not 


we will ex: 


HQUILIPOISE 
Ladies, 


Style 600, Ladies’ Whole 
‘ “ 


WAIST. 


Children and Infants. 
Se a a be worn either 


ty Wale, Owing to ths oe of the bone 
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DIREcTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


or refund the money, if returned in order. Mention THE Woman's JOURNAL. 


#@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


HUMOROUS. 


The best way to preserve apples is to 
keep them from the heir.—Terre Haute 
| Express. 


Extremes will not always meet. ‘The 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


North Pole and the South Pole cannot be | 


equator.—Christian Register. 


A unique reason for remaining single was 
that given by a New York club man. He 


made to bend over and kiss each other | 
without a good deal of strain upon the | 
| 


| said-he would. rather live an old bachelor | 


than marry and take the risk of raising a 
| boy who might play on the accordion. 


A Southern hotel advertises among its 
attractions a ‘‘parlor for ladies thirty-five 
feet wide.” We trust this paragraph will 
catch the eye of the woman who occupies 
three seats in a crowded car.— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


‘*Well, Bobbie,” said his father the day | 


| after Christmas, ‘‘aren’t you sorry Christ- 
| mas comes only once a year?” ‘Oh, Id’ 
| know. If Dr. Squills has got to come the 

day after Christmas every time, I’m rather 
| glad of it.”—Harper'’s Bazar. 


| Jenkins, writing to thank his aunt for a 
| large goose she had sent him for his Christ- 
| mas dinner, says: **You could not have 
| sent me « more acceptable present, or one 
| that would have reminded me of you more 
| pleasantly."’—Courrier des Etats Unis. 


A gentleman riding along on a country 
road found it very muddy, as it had rained 
the night before. Meeting an old farmer 
he said: ‘I see they’ve been fixing the 
road.” ‘*Yes, they’ve bin fixing it, but I 
tell ’em they fixed it wuss,” replied the 
farmer. 

A delicate act of charity is ascribed toa 
gruff, taciturn old physician in a Colorado 
| mining town. A poor, aged minister was 
| attended by the irritable doctor. When 
the preacher recovered, he asked for his 
bill. ‘Your bill? Here it is,” said the 
doctor, opening his pocket-book and hand- 
ing the minister’s wife a ten-dollar bill. 








CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor; 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above-named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
| permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
| bottles of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
their xpress and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T. A. Stocum, M. C., 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 


MACEE’S 
EMULSION 


No other proprietary medicine has the 
endorsement of Physicians to the same 
extent. 

None is used in Hospital practice with so 
large a percentage of satisfactory results. 

No other remedy, has cured so many 
cases of 
CONSUMPTION 

and other Pulmonary Diseases. 
SCROFULA 
is entirely eradicated from the system by 
its use. 

It is as easy to take as Maple Syrup or 
Honey, and can be retained by the most 
delicate stomachs without nausea. 

IF YOU have a Cold, Cough, Bron- 
chitis, Dyspepsia, or a generally run-down 
system, you can regain health and strength 
quickly by the use of 


MACEE’S __ 
EMULSION 


| Ask your Druggist for it, and take only that labelled 
\. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


LADIES 


WILL LUNCH 


NEW LADIES’ LUNCH PARLOR, 
413 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oak Grove Farm. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster-Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents gt. Wedding ns 
and other carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine ms and glass, elegant 
china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


| D. COOK & CO. Avon and Bedford Sts. 
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SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
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Is the oldest and most popular scientific and 
mechanical paper published and has the largest 
circulation of any paper of its class in the world. 
Fully illustrated, t class of Wood Engrav- 
ings. Published weeny. Send for specimen 
CORN Price $3 a year. Four months’ trial, $1. 

MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, N.Y. 


Edition of Scientific American. 

A great success. Each issue contains colored 
lithographic plates of country and city residen- 
ces or public buildings. Numerous engravings 
and full plans and specifications for the use of 
such as contemplate building. Price $2.0 a year, 
2cts.acopy. MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


may be secur- 
ed by spply~ 
ing to MUNN 
& Co., who 
have had over 


40 years’ experience and have made over 
100,000 applications for American and For- 
eign patents. Send for Handbook. Corres- 
pondence strictly contidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 

In case your mark is not registered in the Pat- 
ent Office, apply to MUNN & Co., and procure 
immediate protection. Send for Handbook. 

COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, maps, 
etc., quickly procured. Address 

MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
GENEKAL OFrice: 361 BROADWAY, N. Y¥- 


















WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leatlets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

%, Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Mastachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Wumen, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, ny Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at Woman’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 

658 Tremont Street, Beston. 


Uffice hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term about the second Tuesday in 
and tastrnstios oe of 
r ev 
odisine. Olinseal advantages aasorteneed Wes 





unsurpassed. 
Anoual Announcement address 
Recta Prof. MAKE J. MEEGLER, > s. 


t., Chicago, I 
—— Pror- WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 


Chronic diseases a ty. Alsoa bs ae ts edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously app is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
years. Ladies’ A’ inal Sup- 
9 to 4, dail Hy agg L~ 3 
u 8. ev 8 

reserved for outslde prastion. Take elevator. 








COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instru 
consists of a three years’ graded course of notie 


| and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 








oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. ° 
For One Course of Lectures.....+.+++++ eoaces $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........ coccceseseeccess 225,00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....... eoccccccece 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee.....cscecsesses sessssecceess 90,00 
For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. CO. P, THAYER, Registrar, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist.; ending May 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Btr. 
dents are siso admi to Clinics in almost all the 
H and mearies of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information epRly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Duan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
a peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 
= and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies désiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. 'T. POGG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 








KCENICS fictectatshtnt Sse! 

LEVER Pies Any?inay can tans there 

Pl LLS iota” much larger than 
25 Cents a Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re 
liable BRAIN 


AND 
WINE OF COCA NERVE TONIC and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
On THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 
isued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STRET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. OC. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Devoced to the uplifting of Humanity and the high- 
est Spiritual development, through the truth as 











taught by 
A CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
Terms in America, : ° $1.00 per year. 
Foreign Subscriptions, - - 1.25 postpaid. 
Single copy 10c. 


FRANCES LORD, 
Editor & Publisher, 
¢6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Send for Sample Copy. 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published | Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 





MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM - - Editor 
Mas. WILLIAM CaHOoon, JR., 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKs, { Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANOE 
Specimen conten cons on cuatontien. Or the paper 
pid tod, Ft, t* 

remittances should money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUS- 
- ‘TRIAL UNION. 


The Union Lunch-room of the Boston 
Educational and Industrial Union not only 
is a convenience for women who may wish 
to bring their own lunches, but it is a help 
to those who furnish home-made food for 
its tables. The bill of fare is varied; the 
prices are moderate, and men as well as 
women are welcome. It is open from 
11 to 3. 





——— 

At the next Tuesday’s Mothers’ Meet- 
ing, at3 P. M., Mrs. K. M. Sprague will 
speak on ‘*The True Living Breath.” All 
women are welcome. 





—_——_—#@e-. 


Next Sunday afternoon the speaker will 
be a Syrian woman who is in this country 
as a kind of missionary among her coun- 
try people now resident in New York. 
The rooms are open on Sundays from 
twelve to seven, thus affording to women 
coming from a distance to attend church a 
place where they may stay between ser- 
vices. Any who wish can obtain a cup of 
hot coffee. 

Sicansiniiaanan 

At the Tuesday afternoon coterie Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead spoke on ‘The Study of 
History.” He said that a true history 
would not be confined to politics and wars, 
but would be also a history of ideas as 
represented in philosophies, religions, 
laws, customs, whatever concerned the 
life of the people. Realism is not the op- 
posite of idealism. ‘The historian could 
learn much from novels, as, for instance, 
from ‘‘Adam Bede” and ‘tA Tale of ‘Two 
Cities.’ History is experience. It must 
be a study of the substance, not the show. 
If not a study of life, it is useless. He 
would have college professorships of Pla- 
to’s politics and Aristotle’s philosophy. 
He spoke warningly of our present poli- 
tics; did not like that wealth should make 
its possessor eligible to high office; con- 
sidered real religion, rather than riches, 
essential to statesmanship, and would have 
such religion brought into politics. This 
would be the true union of church and 
State. The address was made up of solid 
thought too compact for reporting, and 
was impressive both as to matter and de- 
livery. It was followed by an animated 
discussion on the question of making bat- 
tles a prominent feature in the study of 
history, and of the probable results of this 
as affecting character and hindering the 
practical recognition of the fundamental 
idea of our religion—universal brother- 


hood. A. M. D. 
-% oe -- 


THE WOMEN’S SUNDAY MEETING 

was held on Sunday, Jan. 6, at 74 Boylston 
Street. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke at 
3 P. M., on the parable of the ‘Eleventh 
Hour,” treating her subject in a profound 
though simple manner. She claimed that 
all effort had its supreme moment, and 
that no woman need be discouraged who 
could hope, wait and persevere. Every 
sea of promise had its tidal wave. All 
progressive lives bore witness to this sus- 
taining fact. Each had its ‘eleventh 
hour” of blessed fulfilment. At the close 
of Mrs. Howe’s paper, the customary con- 
versation followed until 4.30, when the 
meeting closed. H. C. 


+> 
WOMAN’S RELIEF OORPS—G. A. R. 


CLEVELAND, O., JAN. 5, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I was much interested in the remarks 
made recently by the Post commander of 
Memorial Post G. A. R. of this city, at 
Memorial Hall, for installing officers of the 
Post and of the Woman’s Relief Corps. 
The ceremonies were interesting and im- 
pressive, both women and men acquitting 
themselves with credit. 

The new post commander is C. C. Dew- 
stoe, a highly respected citizen of Cleve- 
land, for some years sheriff of Cuyahoga 
County. In an able ‘and stirring address, 
which was listened to with marked atten- 
tion, he paid a glowing tribute to the noble 
women whose ministrations had been of 
such incalculable benefit to the soldiers 
during the late war; and to the women of 
the Relief Corps who were doing so much 
to make the work of the G. A. R. a grand 
success. He commented on the fact, as 
demonstrated that evening, that women 
were learning so thoroughly the methods 
of systematic organization, and the princi- 
ples of orderly business management 
which they were soon. to need in the ad- 
vanced sphere upon which they were al- 
ready entering. He said: 

“I look forward with profound satisfac- 
tion to the time, at no late day, when 
women shall share equally with men in all 
the offices and departments, all the honors 
and emoluments of our goyernment. For 
I earnestly believe and hope that the time 
is fast approaching when a woman’s ballot 
will weigh as much as mine.” 

The large hall was crowded with sol- 
diers, their families and friends, and the 
enthusiastic applause proved that Mr. 
Dewstoe’s sentiments were in accord with 








those of the audience, and that the G. A. 

R. occupies advanced ground on this ques- 

tion. Eva BELLEs. 
————-_—0o-o-—— 


A WOMAN'S PITYING WORK. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

We are often told that woman has no 
pity for woman. Permit me to tell astory 
which shows that the tender, pitying love 
of one woman, at least, redeems the sex 
from the odium of the accusation so far as 
they approve and help her in her loving 
work. 

Some little time since, I received a letter 
from a lady, a former pupil of mine, which 
so filled me with sympathy and admira- 
tion that I begged her to let me mention 
what she was doing, that others, who had 
abundance of means, might share in her 
unpaid labors. 
use her statements as I saw fit, for, if no 





pecuniary aid came to her in her enter- | 
| convention at Fargo, in which both Dako- 


prise, many who needed her help might 
thus learn where a shelter could be found 





She replied that I might | 


in the time of sorest need, and thus come | 
to her before they had exhausted all their | 


small means in criminal efforts to remove 
the evidence of their indiscretion. 


Some years ago, this lady, Mrs. Lavinia | 


Benedict, of Decorah, Ia., with great and 
self-denying effort, succeeded in getting 
an institution established at Des Moines 
for the shelter and reformation of women 
who had been betrayed into a life of licen- 
tiousness. This was a State institution, 


| are very encouraging. 


and could be used only for the purpose of | 


reforming and aiding women of Iowa who 
needed a refuge. 
were necessarily strict, and contemplated 


The laws governing it | 


keeping them till they could be supposed | 


to have gained moral purpose sufficient to 


enable them to go out and work in homes | 


where they could find care and shelter. 
During her experience among this class 

of people, she found that there were 

young girls from other States who were in 





are heavy laden. and I will give you rest.” 
Where are the King’s Daughters, who are 
so glad to aid the afflicted, to lift up the 
bowed down? She has now a family of 
thirty for whom to provide. Any aid that 
may be secured should be sent to Mrs. 
Lavinia B. Benedict, Dacorah, Ia. Also, 
to any who need succor and shelter in 
time of keenest trial speak and say, 
“There is a woman who will help and re- 
proach not.” 

The child who thus led to the shelter of 
others, is a beautiful boy, whom any child- 
less woman might be proud to call her son. 

H. M. T. CUTLER. 
> 
THE SITUATION IN DAKOTA. 








FAULKTON, Dak., Dec. 27, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

The suffrage sentiment in Dakota is cer- 
was taken in the subject at the W. C. T. U. 
tas were represented, than ever before. 
Many promised to take an individual inter- 
est and use their influence in the matter 
during the coming winter to impress upon 
the minds of our good men that they do 
want to vote. 

The sentiments of the members in both 
House and Council, so far as heard from, 
It would make 
your hearts glad, as it has mine, to read 





| five may be women. 


the good words of the noble men who | 


favor giving to the brave pioneer women 
of Dakota the same rights they ask for 
themselves. 
many years what it was to disfranchised, 


but their lot in this respect has been light | 


indeed compared to their sisters’, thousands 


Dakota men have known for | 


of whom are unrepresented tax-payers. I | 
have a letter from one of our best lawyers, | 


a member of the House, which I know will 


| make dear Lucy Stone’s heart glow at the 


pitiful straits, and who sometimes resorted | 
to suicide, and sometimes to criminal abor- | 


tion, or even to infanticide, to conceal their 


shame and enable them to return to labor, | 


often needed for others as well as them- 
selves. 

One case especially appealed to her sym- 
pathies, and showed her that her work 
was but half done. She became cognizant 
of the fact that a poor young girl who was 
working out for the support of a sick 
mother, and whose character had hitherto 
been unblemished, had appealed to a doc- 


“bread returned after many days.” He 


says: ‘I have just returned from making a | 


speech in favor of woman suffrage. I have 
been an earnest woman's rights man for 
thirty years and more, ever since I heard 
Lucy Stone in 1854. If there is anything 
I can do for the cause or its friends, com- 


| mand me here and hereafter.” 
Also here is a letter just received from | 
one of the most prominent men in South | 


tor to aid her in concealing her shame. | 
She had kept her secret well, and since | 
the betrayer refused to acknowledge his ob- | 


ligation to make her his wife, she saw no | 


way but either to destroy her child that she 
might return to the supportef her mother, 
or to take her own life and leave her moth- 
er dependent on charity. 


himself becoming a criminal both in the 
eyes of God and man. 
called Mrs. Benedict to his aid. Like 
the good Samaritan, she came to the help 
of this poor child, already in the throes of 
maternity. From his hands she received 
a morsel of humanity weighing little more 


The doctor as- | , a8 | 
sured her that he could aid her only by | we try to persuade our good men to give 


In this strait he | 


Dakota, a member of the Council, who, in 
another State, in 1872, voted against suf- 


frage, but since then has changed his mind | 


somewhat: ‘The grand and glorious vic- 
tory which was achieved by the women of 
Boston, a few weeks ago, shows the tre- 
mendous power and influence women 
have.” 

How we Dakota women thank the good 
women of Boston! They can see by this 
how far their candle has shed its beams. 
I ask them to remember us in the next two 
months out here on the sun-lit prairies, as 


us freedom. 
Before closing I want to tell your read- 
ers of one little Dakota woman, who has 


| enjoyed some rights without a statute to 


| that effect. 


She told the poor, desolate young mother | 


that her secret should be safely kept, and 


she would adopt the little waif as her own | 
| serving the second term as director of her 


She was | 


son. Like Jesus, she said: ‘‘Go, and sin 
no more.” ‘The poor girl returned to her 
work. But the good woman had felt more 
keenly than ever the need of a shelter for 
girls similarly betrayed, and their need 
was not bounded by State limes. She 
heard the appeal of this poor young girl: 
‘Tf it is known, I shall lose my place and 
no one willemploy me. It would kill my 
mother, and I should be turned out to a 
life of shame.” So Mrs. Benedict deter- 
mined to open her own house for a refuge. 
She was a widow, not rich, but able to 


live in comfort if she would live only for | 
This work would call for aid. | 


herself. 


than two pounds, but full of vitality, | hundred pounds. 


Her name is Dy. Nettie C. 
Hall, superintendent of Hygiene Dakota 
W.C. T. U., and she weighs less than a 
Being a widow with the 
care of an adopted child, she is, under our 
school law, entitled to vote for school di- 
rector, nothing more. But she is herself 


district by the votes of the men. 
also, at the last school election, chosen and 
acted as one of the judges of the election. 


| this meeting than ever before, is another 


| Every wife, mother and widow has reason to 


It is stated by her neighbors that she has | 
made a most efficient school officer, never | 


having missed a stated meeting. Being 


| seventeen miles from a railroad, although 


She must find it, and so, a timid, shrinking | 


woman, she went out and lectured and ob- 
tained sympathy and aid. Her plan was 
to take in those who came in sore extremi- 
ty, carry them through their period of 
confinement, find places, if necessary, for 


the children with people who might be will- | 
ing to adopt them, and let the poor moth- | 


ers return to useful occupations without 
the brand of shame on their characters. 
This good woman, in the midst of her 
work, became sick almost unto death, and 
for many months lay on the brink of the 
grave. Now she has struggled back to 
life, and is again going on with her labors. 
She has a family of about thirty on her 


hands, and she says she sees no way but | 
to go out and lecture to obtain aid to go | 


forward with her work. Her friends have 
tried to dissuade her, but she says the 


work has been laid upon her and she must | 


do it. ’ 
It occurred to me that there were many 


good and true women who might be glad | 


to aid her, and spare her the necessity of 
going out to earn means for carrying on 
her work,*which is now confined to no 
State, but reaches out hands of help to all, 
saying, ‘‘Come unto me all who labor and 


in a neighborhood thickly settled, the 


teachers have sometimes suffered for want | 


of kindling and coal. 


She has looked after | 


their wants in this respect; at one time | 


even going herself for supplies. She lives 
on her farm of 320 acres, ornamented with 
trees and stocked with horses and cattle. 
she hires men to do her farming, and 
drives two miles every day to the town for 
her mail. She is a very rapid and interest- 
ing speaker, made a most interesting tour 
of the Black Hills last fall, and has numer- 
ous invitations to speak, among others, one 
lately from the Methodist Conference at 
Yankton at its last session. 
With more anon as the battle goes on, 
ALICE M. A. PICKLER, 

Supt. Franchise Dakota W. C. T. U. 
——_—+e- 
WOMEN IN KANSAS INSTITUTIONS. 


SALINA, KAN., JAN. 5, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A petition that women may be appointed 
to serve upon the ‘‘State Board of Charita- 
ble Institutions” is being circulated in Kan- 
sas. It is thought fitting that a word be 
said in support of the same. 

“The State Board of Trustees of Charita- 
ble Institutions is to-day composed wholly 
of men, while women are inmates of all 
our State institutions for the care of the 
defective classes.”” So long as only men 
have opportunity, where capability is in de- 
mand, such petitions will find justification 
in simple justice. If appeal to the sense 
of justice suffice not, a need for such ac- 











tainly increasing. A more marked interest # home-likeness for their inmates. 





tion may be urged. ‘‘Where women are 
under control, women should be in super- 
vision.” The insane woman needs a wom- 
an’s judgmeui to determine her woman’s 
needs. The blind woman has special need 
of a woman’s eyes. The deaf and dumb 
need that a woman should speak for them. 
The unfortunate pauper needs the uplift- 
ing of a sister's gentle comforting. And 
who can say that to her unfortunate broth- 
er a woman's kindly care might not give 
to life a sweeter meaning? 

The housekeeping instinct of woman 
discovers filth in corners, and seeks to put 





to rights that over which man too frequent- | 
ly only stumbles. Our charitable institu- | 
tions give evidence of neglect which this 
element of woman’s nature might counter- | 
act. Certainly such demand must be sup- 
plied ‘ere these institutions can approach 


The petition asks that at least two of the 
There is no constitu- | 
tional conflict. Justice and expediency 
commend the petition to Kansas people for 
signature, and to its Legislature for con- | 
sideration. J. Le 8 
a ae | 


IOWA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Des Mores, IA., JAN. 7, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, held in 
Des Moines, a few days ago, scores another 
victory for women. From five hundred 
leading educators of our State a woman 
was selected as president for the ensuing | 
year, succeeding Dr. Pickard, president of | 
the Iowa State University. 

The State Teachers’ Association of Iowa 
is composed of the best talent of the coun- 
try, for lowa ranks foremost in education- | 
al statistics, and our State superintendent’s 
report for 1888 shows 25,000 teachers, and 
600,000 pupils. This is indeed a host, and 
to place a woman at the head of it is a sig- 
nificant straw, to say the least. Our lead- | 
ing State paper, the Register, makes it still 
more significant by saying: 

“The new educational president, Miss 
Lottie E. Granger, is serving a second | 
term as county superintendent of Page | 
County. She has been elected on a strong | 
Republican ticket each year.” 

Does this explain why our legislators 
persist in defeating our Suffrage bill? Are | 
they afraid of the good positions and large 
salaries slipping out of their control? 

Miss Julia P. Hoadley, of Leon, was 
made chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the same association. The fact that 
more college faculties were represented in 


| 


evidence of woman’s fitness for high 
places. May we not hope that “coming 
events cast their shadows before?” 

Maria S. ORWIG. 


a 


SAMUEL E. SEWALL. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, held at its rooms, No. 3 Park Street, 
on Friday, January 4th, it was unanimous- 
ly resolved : 

That in the death of Samuel E. Sewall, the 
cause of woman suffrage has lost one of its earli- 
est, most devoted, and unselfish friends. For 


forty years he has stood by the movement with | 
legal knowledge, money, time, and thought. 


bless his memory and deplore his loss. 
} 





SALT RHEUM 


With its intense itching, dry, hot skin, often 
broken into painful cracks, and the little watery | 
pimples, often causes indescribable suffering. | 

ood’s Sarsaparilla bas wonderful power over | 
this disease. It purifies the blood and expels the | 
humor, aud the skin heals without a scar. Send | 
for book containing many statements of cures, to | 
C. 1. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 








Party gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. | 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


wder never varies. A marvel of purity 
and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition, with the multitude of low test, short 





This 
stre 





t, alum or phosphate powders. Sold onl: 
incans. Roya Baxine Powper Co., 106 W: 
Street, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Women's Clab,—Mon, Jan. 14, 3.30 P.M. 
‘alifornia 


N. EK. 
= Julia Ward Howe will speak on her C 
P. 


Women’s Educational 
Unio , 74 Iston Street. 
Women, 3 P. M. 





and Industrial 
Sunday Meeting for 





Won As Apgsticse Women een 
work for a family of three. Address, G. C., Box 
Wellesley, Mass. ad 





Private Board —Rate, $7.00 per week, or $24 
r month. No malaria or . Good water, 
ishing, hunting, and boating. Home productions 
for table—eggs, butter, milk and honey, and all 
kinds of vegetables. References ex le RS. 
Joun Cross, LIVERPOUL, FLORIDA, 





Beautiful Pouble Parlors for evening pain. 
erings. Attention is invited to the rooms of the 
Association, 3 Park 


Extra chairs, &c. Appl at the rooms. 





MT CARROLL AR (Mt. Carroll, Ill.) 
' offers superior ad- 
vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. 
ANTED. Boston dress-cutting school, 37 
Winter St., Mrs. B. A. STEARNS’ improved 


tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement; 
suit cut and made to order; satisfaction guaranteed. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 
Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building. 

197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


THE NON OF KENMARE. 


An Autobiography, by Mary 
Francis Clare Cusack, late 
Mother-General of the Sisters 
of Peace. 12mo. 580 pages. 
With fine portrait. $1.50. 


**Revelation of the Roman 
Church from the Inside—The 
Autobiography of Mary Fran- 
cis Cusack—Conventual Life 
Unmasked—The Catholic Hi- 
erarchy with the Light 




















Thrown on it—A Woman 


Tells What She Knows.”— 
Boston Herald. 


“The Nun of Kenmare,—a 
book which will prove a bomb- 
shell.—Her reasons for giving 


| up her life-long work.—Jealousy 


of priests and prelates.—Early 
life.—Literary labors.” 
—British American Citizen. 


“The story of an earnest, self- 
sacrificing life, which will be of 
interest to Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike.” 

—The Journalist. 


“The pathetic story will be 
read with close attention by 
those for whom the author has 
labored so long and so devoted- 
ly, and by those of all creeds, 
sects, and nations who yet be- 
lieve in Christian charity, and 
would not see any good work 
crushed and hampered by jeal- 
ousy and opposition.” 

—Cambridge Tribune. 


“The greatest interest has 
been manifested in this work. 
The Ticknor house has been 
besieged by poor eager to se- 
cure the earliest possible copy, 
or even any clue to the nature 
of the contents.” 

—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





Sold everywhere. Sent post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
LADIES! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 


The Ladies’ Faworite. 
ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED, 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 


YSTAL 
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THE MOSTUVELLY 
FORTHE LEAST MONEY. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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CRYSTAL GELATINE £9235" 

of English Gelatine. Thee only Gelatine 

wit convince. If r grocer does not keep it, send 

eeamape, for $0 size package, free by mail, 
COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





©. H. SIMONDS & CO., Printers, 45 Temple Place. 
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PAID 


How sweet is ind 
It gives to life ar 
I love my John ft 
When I’m on hi 
cooked food! 
He is as fair a mo 
Calls me his pet a 
When all the wh 
outside 
Are running sm 
slide, 
His arm I feel ab 
Oh happy, happy 
And now, I think 
I nestle close and 
I nestle closer, cl 
A look of earnest 
«John, dearest”’— 
me have some 
His clasp grows 
very strange! 
“You're always ° 
done, I pray, 
With all the cash 
day?” 


He’s gone! gone 


alone! 
Alone! Ah, sir, 
. throne 
I'll never ask a pe 
I’ll be as indepen: 
Where did the ba 
day? 
A month ago! tv 
work, pray? 
Your love I doubt 
very queer, 
And I shall never 


“Is supper ready 
done, I pray, 

With the dinner t 
away? 

You’re always wa 
hand, I guess 

I haven't time for 
press.” 

And still I'm w 
man. 

It makes a heap « 
can. 

I can; and there 
sweet, 

God grant that m 
greet! 
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day afternoor 
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